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THE  HILLS  HEETIMeS  IN  CINCINNATI. 

By  Bey.  J.  H.  Walker,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  began  bis  special 
services  in  Cincinnati  on  January  31st,  and 
will  continue  them  until  March  8th.  Meetings 
of  eleven  days  each  have  been  held  in  three  dis* 
iricts,  Walnut  Hills,  Mt.  Auburn,  and  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  and  with  results  beyond  the  hopes  of 
even  the  most  sanguine.  The  churches  in  these 
districts  have  been  greatly  quickened,  and  some¬ 
thing  near  two  thousand  have  signed  cards  ex¬ 
pressing  a  purpose  henceforth  to  lead  a  Christian 
life.  Hundreds  of  these  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  churches,  between  one  and  two 
hundred  in  the  Walnut  Hills  district  uniting  on 
last  Sunday,  February  7th. 

Cincinnati,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  topogra¬ 
phy,  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult  cities  in  t^e 
country  to  reach  and  move  as  a  whole.  If  you 
take  a  wheel,  divested  of  one-half  its  spokes, 
and  place  its  spokeless  side  toward  the  river,  at 
the  water’s  edge,  at  the  foot  of  Vine  Street, 
and  extend  the  spokes  for  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  every  direction,  they  will  push  against 
an  abrupt  bluff  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  In 
height  and  very  steep.  On  the  plateau  beneath 
and  encircled  by  these  bluffs,  the  city  was  built, 
and  here,  until  a  few  years  since,  were  not  only 
all  the  business  houses  and  manufactories,  but 
also  all  the  residences,  schools,  and  churches. 
While  the  strong  religious  element  still  lived  in 
this  lower  town  the  churches  were  strong  and 
flourishing.  But  some  years  ago  a  flight  on  the 
part  of  this  element  began  to  the  fresh  air  and 
beautiful  locations  of  the  hill  tops.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  all  the  Protestant  churches,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  have  been  so  weakened  as  to 
well  nigh  imperil  their  existence.  The  Central 
Presbyterian  is  an  example.  This  church,  where 
once  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice  ministered  to  a  large  and 
wealthy  congregation,  can  now  offer  but  a 
scant  support  to  a  pastor.  The  only  Presby¬ 
terian  Cbuich  of  any  considerable  strength  in 
the  lower  town  is  the  Second.  But  while  these 
wealthier  classes  have  removed  to  the  hill  tops, 
they  have  not  left  the  lower  town  depopulated 
by  any  means.  It  is  densely  populated.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  citizens  are  foreigners, 
it  is  true,  who  are  thought  to  be  most  difficult 
to  reach  with  Gospel  influences,  but  there  are 
I  thousands  of  native  born  in  its  crowded  streets 
as  well.  It  is  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  favored  hill-top  folk,  that 
[they  have  not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  the 
l“hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  were  digged.” 
Recently  vigorous  efforts  have  been  set  on  foot 
to  “strengthen  the  things  that  remain.”  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  City  Evan 
B:elization,  these  weakened  churches  are  being 
helped.  The  Fifth  Church,  through  such  assist¬ 
ance,  will  soon  enter  a  new  and  much  needed 
muse  of  worship,  and  others  are  to  be  assisted 
n  like  way  in  the  near  future. 

But  what  I  started  out  to  say  was,  that  not- 
vithstanding  there  are  numerous  lines  of  street 
HUTS,  horse,  electric,  and  cable,  running  from 

Nwn  up  to  these  hill- top  residences,  it 
nost  impossible  to  draw  the  people 
he  centre  for  any  great  concerted  re- 
vAUTioQt,  .  The  .bluffs  fnr'p  ajy 

e  barrier  down- town  wards,  especially 
To  reach  a  city  thus  situated,  was 
that  confronted  Mr.  Mills,  and  his 
method  of  doing  it  evinces  what  is  without 
doubt  one  of  his  greatest  gifts,  that  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  organizer.  In  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee'having  the  meetings  in  charge,  he  divided 
the  field  into  five  districts.  Two  of  these  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  lower  city,  and  the  other 
three,  Walnut  Hills,  Mt.  Auburn,  and  Coving¬ 
ton.  Ky.,  flanked  this  central  citadel  on  three 
sides.  Work  was  begun  in  these  flanking  dis¬ 
tricts  first,  in  the  two  last  carried  on  simul¬ 
taneously,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Chapman 
of  Philadelphia.  Meetings  began  in  the  down¬ 
town  districts  on  Thursday,  five  being  held  each 
day  except  Saturday,  and  after  eleven  days,  all 
the  districts  will  combine  for  two  weeks  of 
meetings  in  Central  Music  Hall,  which  will  seat 
from  five  to  six  thousand  people.  The  attend¬ 
ance  has  overtaxed  the  largest  churches,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  when  Music  Hall  is 
l«ached,  it  will  be  filled.  It  is  apparent, 
humanly  speaking,  that  much  of  the  success  is 
due  to  splendid  organization,  most  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  Christians  of  all.  denominations, 
and  to  thorough  canvassing  and  work  on  the 
part  of  the  churches.  To  this,  and  the  earnest, 
tender  presentation  of  the  old  Gospel,  God  has 
granted  His  blessing  and  done  great  things  for 
us.  whereof  we  are  glad. 

Mr.  Mills  is  not  on  strange  ground  here, 
having  been  born  in  Kentucky,  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away,  and  his  honored  father  being  for 
many  years  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Chapman,  he 
being  an  alumnus  of  Lane,  and  his  first  pastor¬ 
ate  at  Liberty,  Indiana,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Cincinnati. 


John  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Medical  Miamois- 
ABY  TO  China.  By  Mrs.  Bryson.  London 
Mission,  Tien-tsin.  With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Bevell 
Company.  $1.50. 

To  the  lover  of  missions,  any  life  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  is  of  more  or  less  interest,  bnt  the  life 
of  a  successful  medical  missionary  should  be 
welcomed  by  even  a  larger  class.  In  such  • 
man  and  in  such  a  work  all  persons  philan- 
tbropically  inclined  should  feel  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  concern.  The  growth  of  medical  missione 
has  occurred  in  recent  years,  and  so  suc¬ 
cessful  have  they  beconie,  that  the  mission 
which  is  not  thus  equipped,  lacks  one  of  Mie 
strongest  and  most  effective  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Whether  the  physician  should  be  a 
clergyman  at  the  same  time,  is  a  matter  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  much  has  been  said  on  each  side  of 
the  question.  Bnt  that  the  medical  work  is  to 
be  continued,  and  that  it  will  ever  have  the 
best  of  results  upon  the  parallel  work  of  the 
ordained  ministry  on  the  field,  is  beyond  doubt. 

Dr.  Mackeazie  belonged  to  the  lay  force.  The 
story  of  his  life  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Bryson 
in  her  narrative  and  in  the  letters  now  printed^ 
is  one  of  surpassing  interest.  We  cannot  re¬ 
hearse  it  at  this  time,  but  must  commend  the 
book  to  those  who  would  learn  to  know 
a  man  of  glowing  enthusiasm,  deep  devotion, 
great  skill,  and  unflagging  zeal.  Such  work 
pays,  and  the  blessings  which  it  bgings  with  it 
to  multitudes  of  stricken  men  and  women,  is  a 
sufficient  justification.  A  famine  in  a  fore  gn 
land  lays  all  countries  under  contribution,  and 
to  such  a  call  our  own  land  is  even  now  re¬ 
sponding.  But  here  is  a  work  just  as  noble, 
just  as  necessary,  just  as  appealing,  only  it  ia 
not  regarded  as  equally  urgent.  Dendmina- 
tional  names,  it  may  be  feared,  have  much  to 
do  with  hindering  the  work  and  preventing 
that  just  recognition  which  should  belong  to 
Mackenzie’s  philanthropic  work  of  the  rescue  of 
the  entire  man.  Perhaps  the  era  of  Christian 
union  will  solve  many  of  our  missionary  as  well 
as  other  problems. 

The  Chinese,  Their  Present  and  Fimnw. 
Medical,  Political,  and  Social.  By  Robert 
Coltman,  Jr.,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  F.  A. 
Davis.  1801. 

The  picture  that  one  gets  of  China  is  apt  to 
be  colored  by  tbe  prepossessions  of  the  writer. 
Not  every  one  has  the  ability  to  see  just  what 
exists.  Dr.  Coltman  has  had  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  in  his  work,  and  he  presents  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  account  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  where  he  has  been  settled  for  about 
six  years.  He  has  used  a  short  stay  at  home 
previous  to  a  second  departure'  for  his  former 
field,  to  give  us  a  picture  of  tbe  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  “Flowery  Kingdom”  as  he  has  seen 
it.  The  account  is  interesting  from  first  to 
last,  and  it  is  not  only  interesting,  ibnt  instruc¬ 
tive  to  a  marked  degree.  A  casual  criticism^ 
which  we  would  pass  upon  his  work,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  its  carelessness  in  literary  style- 
and  finish.  The  occasions!  use  of  cant  phrases/ 
marks  its  American  authorship,  and  wonldi 
render  it  the  less  acceptable  to  foreign  reader^ 
but  to  the  average  American  reader,  the  use  of 
“slanguage,”  while  reprehensible,  undeniably 
piquasey :  " - ^ 

It  was  with  some  surprise  that  we  noted  that 
the  volume  issues  from  the  press  of  a  medical 
publisher.  Its  perusal,  however,  explains  the 
anomaly,  for  it  contains  sections  which  are  in¬ 
telligible  only  to  the  medical  practitioner. 
There  are  also  other  portions  which  ought  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  same  mold,  for  being  put 
in  exceedingly  plain  language,  they  are  simply 
disgusting  and  indecent.  It  is  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  place  the  volume  in  promiscuous  hands. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  proofs  had  not  passed 
under  the  eye  of  some  censor  who  should  have 
made  occasional,  bnt  emphatic  use  of  the  blue 
pencil.  These  blemishes  .  spoil  a  book  which 
otherwise  is  fresh  and  instructive.  This  criti¬ 
cism  is  not  based  upon  prudery,  but  common 
decency.  If  the  book  had  been  a  medical  work 
it  would  have  been  couched  in  different  terms, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  sent  to  us  for  revieif, 
proves  that  the  purpose  of  its  publication  waa 
tne  enlightenment  of  the  lay  reader. 

Patrick  Henry:  Life  Correspondence  and 
Speeches.  By  William  Wirt  Henry,  "With 
Portrait.  Volume  III.  New  York:  Charles  - 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1891.  $4. 


One  who  loved  him  and  honored  him  for  bi$ 
faithful  service  and  his  godly  living  and  exa|f|^ 
pie,  counts  it  a  privilege  to  lay  this  trilsiMill 
upon  his  grave. 

Private  intelligence  has  just  informed  me  qf 
the  death,  at  Hartington,  Nebraska,  of  Beu. 
John  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Lane  Seminary 
1855,  and  for  some  time  a  fellow-presbyter  bl 
Central  Ohio.  He  was  a  faithful,  earnest, 
man,  free  as  any  one  I  ever  knew  from  earthly 
ambition,  willing  to  labor  in  any  missionary 
field  however  trying,  successful  in  winaiag 
souls  and  in  building  up  tbe  churches  wherever 
he  went.  About  1860  he  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
and  continued  his  self-denying  labors  there  un¬ 
til  18^,  when  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and 
there  worked  on  with  singular  fidelity  dowu 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  a  younger 
member  of  that  noble  band  of  men  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,  and  both  in  Ohio  and  iu 


THE  BET.  ADDISON  KINGSBURY,  D.D. 

By  Protessor  E.  D.  Morris. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Kingsbury  at  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ohio,  in  his  ninety-second  year  (and  of 
Rev.  Timothy  Howe  of  Pataskala,  a  few  weeks 
since) ,  removes  from  earth  the  last  in  the  some¬ 
what  remarkable  group  of  men  who  forty  years 
ago  were  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  Churcb  in  Central  Ohio. 
Others  of  that  group  were  Jacob  Little  of  Gran¬ 
ville,  Charles  M.  Putnam  of  Jersey,  Henry 
Shedd  of  Mount  Gilead,  Ebenezer  Buckingham 
of  Canton— men  of  New  England  origin  and 
training,  intelligent  and  vigorous  and  conse¬ 
crated  in  their  work;  men  who  lived  and  la¬ 
bored  for  the  noblest  of  causes,  but  who  have 
now  left  the  field  of  earthly  service  for  the 
fruition  of  heaven.  May  their  memory  be 
always  green  l 

Dr.  Kingsbury  was  bom  July  5,  1800,  in  North 
Coventry,  Tolland  County,  Conn.  One  of  the 
youngest  members  in  a  family  of  eleven  chil¬ 
dren,  he  was  chosen  by  his  father  to  occupy  the 
old  homestead,  and  in  his  boyhood  expected  to 
spend  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  that 
sterile  section  of  the  State.  An  accident  occur¬ 
ring  in  his  nineteenth  year,  which  for  a  year  or 
more  wholly  disabled  him,  changed  the  current 
of  his  subsequent  career.  At  first  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaxer,  but 
availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  common  school,  he  finally  became, 
in  the  fall  of  1821,  a  teacher  at  Wethersfield. 
Closing  his  school  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he 
commenced  in  April,  1822,  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Cal¬ 
houn,  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted 
to  tbe  Freshman  class  in  Amherst  College.  On 
bis  return  home  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in 
college,  he  was  again  afflicted  with  a  white 
swelling  in  the  knee,  which  disabled  him  for 
another  year.  His  general  health  was  much 
impaired  by  confinement  and  suffering,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  threatened  by  symptoms  of  seri¬ 
ous  pulmonary  trouble.  In  1825  he  went  to 
Norwich  Falls,  and  again  engaged  in  teaching, 
but  in  tbe  autumn,  after  a  serious  struggle,  he 
was  constrained  to  abandon  the  hope  of  pursu¬ 
ing  collegiate  studies  further,  and  entered  the 
Junior  class  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Here  he  remained  for  the  full  period  of  three 
years,  prosecuting  the  studies  preparatory  to 
his  chosen  profession,  under  Dr.  Edward  Robin¬ 
son,  Moses  Stuart,  and  other  distinguished 
teachers.  During  his  seminary  life  he  also 
suffered  from  ill  -  health,  being  at  one  time 
almost  wholly  disabled  by  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs.  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  licensed  by  the 
Andover  Association  April  22,  1828.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  be  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  came  to  Ohio,  under  commission  from 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  reach¬ 
ing  Marietta  October  28,  1828.  For  nearly  a 
year  he  labored  as  a  missionary  at  various 
points  in  Washington  County,  preaching  on  tbe 
Sabbath  and  often  during  the  week,  wherever 
opportunity  offered,  and  studying,  largely  on 
horseback.  In  the  fall  of  1829,  he  was  chosen 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Belpi4  and  Warren,  one  Congregational  and  tbe 
othM*  Presbyterian,  where  he  labored  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  success  for  ten  years.  His  services  in 
that  field  are  still  remembered  gratefully  by 
In  the  autumn  of  1839  he 


SUBMISSION. 

Take  your  burden  from  His  hand 
Bear  it  for  Hia  sake ; 

Though  you  cannot  understand. 
Though  your  heart  may  break. 

Lift  to  His  a  toiling  face, 

A  snbmlsaive  heart ; 

Arting  of  His  mercy  grace 
To  “  endure  ”  the  smart. 


Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan.  Including 
a  Summer  in  the  Upper  Karun  Region  and 
a  Visit  to  the  Nestorian  Rayahs.  By  Mrs. 
Bishop.  (Isabella  L.  Bird.)  In  Two  Vol¬ 
umes.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1891.  $6.50. 

Mrs.  Bishop  is  a  brave,  sagacious,  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  traveller,  and  a  charming  writer.  It 
was  hardly  needed  that  the  Shah,  on  her  inter¬ 
view  with  him  before  setting  out  tov  her  jour¬ 
ney  proper,  should  beg  her  to  “write  kindly  and 
not  crush  bis  people’s  aspirations.”  ler  warm 
sympathy  with  the  people  whose  rays  she 
studied  with  such  unfailing  cheerfuln(.8s,  were 
certain  to  result  in  kindly  writing,  even  where 
it  could  not  be  commendatory. 

The  journey  from  Basrah  on  the  Tigris,  began 
on  the  first  day  of  1890,  and  ended  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  December  of  the  same  year,  her  route 
carrying  her  over  the  Pamir  Desert,  “  the  roof 
of  the  world,  ”  and  through  the  Bakhtiari  Moun 
tains,  a  region  never  before  penetrated  by 
European  traveller.  During  this  part  of  the 
journey,  Mrs.  Bishop,  wearing  the  Persian 
woman’s  dress,  was  attended  only  by  native 
servants  and  guides,  no  woman  of  any  nation¬ 
ality  being  of  the  party.  There  are  only  two 
real  roads  ia  Persia,  Mrs.  Bishop  tells  us,  and 
her  way  did  not  lie  over  either  of  them.  The 
vicissitudes  of  such  a  journey,  through  pitiless 
wind  and  biting  snow  and  intolerable  heat,  its 
dangers,  its  sufferings,  as  well  as  its  delights, 
were  almost  countless.  The  difficulties  com¬ 
prehended  the  meeting  of  caravans  in  the 
deep  snow,  where  only  a  narrow  path  was 
broken  through  the  heavy  crust,  and  where  a 
misstep  might  be  fatal ;  the  depredations  of  rob¬ 
bers  and  outlaws  (a  party  of  whom  one  day 
coolly  sat  down  in  her  camp  and  planned  her 
robbery  and  murder  before  her  facet),  and— by 
no  means  the  least  dangerous  of  them— the  ex¬ 
travagant  confidence  in  her  powers  of  healing 
felt  by  the  natives  of  these  remote  mountain 
valleys.  With  no  especial  training,  Mrs.  Bishop 
found  herself  a  veritable  mMecin  malgri  elh. 
Diseases  of  all  sorts  were  brought  to  her  for  a 
treatment  which  she  could  not  refuse  while 
the  mere  power  of  common- sense,  kindliness, 
and  nerve,  could  avail  to  alleviate  so  much  of 
needless  suffering.  In  one  place  she  had  278 
patients,  fathers  carrying  children  miles  to  in¬ 
tercept  her  in  her  march.  Even  surgical  oper¬ 
ations  were  forced  upon  her,  and  considering 
the  appliances  at  her  disposal,  were  wondrously 
successful.  The  gratitude  of  the  people  knew 
no  bounds.  The  son  of  a  village  Khan  was 
offered  to  her  as  a  present  by  his  grandmother, 
if  she  would  cure  him  of  “deafness,  debility, 
and  want  of  appetite,  ”  and  though  tbe  kindly 
proffer  was  declined,  she  afterward  saw  the  boy 
much  the  better  for  tbe  advice  she  had  given. 
As  before  hinted,  her  reputation  as  a  healer  was 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  danger;  people 
were  inclined  to  make  trouble  when  she  could 
not  give  sight  to  the  blind  or  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  but  the  cures  she  did  work  were  in  many 
instances  marvellous  triumphs  of  courage  and 
'juctgmSnlVAlfd  4^®*  io- 

than  one  village  she  received  the  urgent 


PENCILING8  AT  SARATOGA. 

Bt  Bev.  TheSdore  L.  Curler. 

I  have  felt  like  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  in  the  “Ar¬ 
bor  of  Elase"  since  I  came  to  this  quiet  and  rest¬ 
ful  spot.  It  is  a  good  place  to  enjoy  a  good 
book,  or  to  commune  with  one’s  spirit.  Not 
a  sound  disturbs  tbe  calm,  clear,  bracing  win¬ 
ter  air,  and  before  my  window  lies  the  beauti¬ 
ful  snow  that  has  given  to  the  Saratogians  a 
round  month  of  sleighing.  While  Dr.  Strong’s 
establishment  is  thronged  in  summer,  those  who 
come  hither  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  in 
pursuit  of  health.  The  inmates  of  the  bouse 
just  now  do  not  seem  to  be  of  tbe  gruesome 
sort,  if  I  may  judge  by  their  hilarity  at  the 
sleigh  ride  which  we  all  enjoyed  a  few  days 
ago.  It  recalled  all  the  merry  experiences  of 
my  childhood,  when  the  sharp  winter  air  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  “  tintinabulations  of  the 
bells.”  The  Springs  are  open  as  in  midsummer, 
and  the  dry  atmosphere  is  delightful  to  throat 
and  lungs. 

Last  evening  the  guests,  with  the  students  of 
Temple  Grove  Seminary,  assembled  in  the  par¬ 
lors,  and  I  gave  them  my  twenty  years’  personal 
memories  of  Spuroeon.  The  more  I  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  that  extraordinary  career,  the 
larger  does  the  volume  bulk.  He  was  not  one 
man  qnly,  but  an  omnibus  of  preacher,  pastor, 
author,  organizer,  and  editor,  all  combined. 
He  possessed  that  indubitable  attribute  of 
genius,  the  capacity  for  herculean  work. 
Among  the  forty  volumes  or  more  of  various 
kinds  that  he  leaves  behind  him,  tbe  one  that 
is  as  likely  to  have  as  long  a  life  as  any,  is  his 
“John  Ploughman’s  Talks.”  The  proverbs  in 
this  racy  little  book  are  equal  to  any  of  Benny 
Franklins  “Poor  Richard’s”  aphorisms.  They 
are  seasoned  and  spiced  with  much  precious 
Gospel  also,  and  there  is  many  a  good  word 
in  it  for  teetotalism.  Over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  this  popular  little  book  have  been 
published,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  house  of 
every  laboring  man  in  tbe  land.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
for  many  years  imagined  that  ale  and  porier 
were  indispensable,  but  some  time  ago  he 
abandoned  them  both,  and  became  a  rigid  ab¬ 
stainer.  In  one  of  Ms  ringing  addresses  for  the 
“Idue  -  ribboil”  movement,  be  declared  that 
“grape -iuioc  had  destroyed  more  lives  than 
grape-shot  the  world  ov^.”  Mrs.  Spurgeon  is 
also  zealous  in  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  movement. 

During  tbe  closing  years  of  our  beloved  bro¬ 
ther’s  life,  be  vas  deejdy  grieved  by  what  he 
regarded  as  a  serious  defection  from  sound  Bib¬ 
lical  -theology  among  some  of  the  Baptist 
churches  wd  pulpits  in  Great  Britain.  He 
claimed  that  there  was  an  increasing  laxity  of 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  a 
vicarious  atonement,  of  tbe  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin 
and  its  eternal  retribution.  He  was  a  Calvin¬ 
ist  of  tbe  John  Bunyan  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
school  on  some  points,  but  his  big,  sympathetic 
heart  forbade  his  ever  preaching  the  unscrip- 
tural  absurdity  of  “preterition.”  No  man  ever 
presented  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel-offer  of  salvation  more  tenderly  and  loving¬ 
ly.  Four- fifths  of  all  his  thousands  of  dis¬ 
courses  closed  with  invitations  and  appeals  to 
the  impenitent.  The  lapse  of  some  of  his 
brethren  in  the  Baptist  and  Independent 
bodies,  he  regarded  as  a  “down-grade”  move¬ 
ment  in  theology,  and  he  denounced  it  with 
might  and  main.  The  following  memorable 
utterance,  in  one  of  his  disooarses,  is  about  as 
Spurgeonie  a  passage  as  be  ever  delivered : 

‘  “When  a  man  gets  to  cutting  down  sin,  par¬ 
ing  down  depravity,  and  making  little  of  future 
punishment,  let  him  no  longer  preach  to  you. 
^me  modem  divines  whittle  away  the  Gospel 
to  the  small  end  of  nothing.  They  make  our 
divine  Lord  to  be  a  sort  of  biased  nobody;  they 
bring  down  salvation  to  mere  salvability,  make 
certainties  into  probabilities,  and  treat  verities 
as  mere  opinions.  When  you  see  a  preacher 
making  the  Gkispel  small  by  degrees  and  miser¬ 
ably  less,  till  there  is  not  enough  of  it  left  to 
make  soup  for  a  sick  grasshopper,  get  you 
gone.  .  .  As  for  me,  I  believe  in  the  colossal ;  a 
need  deep  as  hell  and  grace  as  high  as  heaven. 
I  b^eve  in  a  pit  that  is  bottomless  and  a 
heaven  that  is  topless.  I  believe  in  an  infinite 
God  and  an  infinite  atonement,  infinite  love  and 
mercy,  an  everlasting  covenant  orderad  in  all 
things  and  sure,  of  which  the  substance  and 
tbe  reality  is  an  infinite  Christ.” 

Like  Martin  Luther  and  John  Wesley,  Spur¬ 
geon  will  leave  behind  him  no  successor,  at 
least  none  is  yet  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  will  remain  and  the 
Orphanage  and  the  mission  schools  and  the 
great  working  church,  with  its  twelve  elders 
and  admirable  spiritual  machinery.  There  is 
some  talk  of  calling  the  Rev.  Archibald  Brown 
(who  was  a  favorite  pupil  and  intimate  friend 
of  Spurgeon)  to  the  vacant  pulpit.  But  Mr. 
Brown  is  and  has  been  for  twenty- five  years, 
the  highly  successful  pastor  of  the  “  East  Lon¬ 
don  Tabernacle,  ”  and  is  doing  a  grand  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the  “slums.  He  cannot  be 
spared.  Charles  Spurgeon,  Junior,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preacher,  but  he  is  not  his  father.  But 
for  the  denominational  barrier  (besbrew  such 
barriers  I),  the  man  for  that  world-known  pul¬ 
pit  would  be  our  Presbyterian  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  McNeill.  Londan  is  the  right  field  for 
his  popular  powers,  and  he  is  a  man  after  Spur¬ 
geon’s  own  heart.  Why  could  he  not  go  to 
that  Tabernacle  pulpit  and  do  the  preaching, 
with  Rev.  James  Spurgeon  or  Charles  Spurgeon 
to  be  his  colleague  and  do  the  baptizing  t  That 
would  be  Christian  unity  nobly  realized. 

The  departure  of  the  illustrious  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  not  the  only  bereavement  which 
the  Temperance  Reform  has  suffered  in  Great 
Britain.  The  late  Cardinal  Manning  was  a  zeal¬ 
ous  teetotaler,  and  last  year  issued  a  “  pastoral 
letter,  ”  enjoining  upon  the  priesthood  and  upon 
the  parents  the  duty  of  training  the  young  in 
the  principles  of  total  abstinence.  I  once  spoke 
beside  him  at  an  immense  meeting  for  “local 
prohibition,  ”  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  his  courage  and  his  catholicity. 
He  was  a  thin,  wiry  man,  with  a  keenly  intel¬ 
lectual  and  yet  benevolent  countenance.  All 
good  people  in  England,  of  every  creed,  bewail 
the  loss  of  a  most  fearless  and  zealous  philan¬ 
thropist. 

Da.  SiBOXO's  SAXlTABicii,  Feb.  9,  laSSL 


the  farther  West,  he,  like  them,  has  left  beh 
him  the  immortal  fragrance  of  a  godly  characi 


PROFESSOR  LEWIS  FRENCH  STEARNS.  D.]| 

[Our  readers  will  share  in  the  sadness  occasI^^M- 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  theologlo^ 
scholars  and  teachers  in  this  country,  and  in  thi^ 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  here  paid  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hastings,  the  President  of  Union  Theolo|^ 
ical  Seminary.] 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  record  the  death,  on  tbe  9th  inst.,  of' 
another  of  oui  eminent  Christian  scholars.  Dr. 
Stearns  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March 
10,  1847.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Jona¬ 
than  F.  Steams,  so  long  the  honored  pastor  ojf. 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  an4 
he  was  the  nephew  of  Dr.  George  L.  Prentis^'’ 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  with  the  first 
iionor  of  his  class,  in  1867.  He  studied  one  year 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  one  yeas) 
in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  anff 
then  passed  his  senior  year  at  the  Union  Theo*’ 
logical  Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in. 
1872.  After  three  years  in  the  pastorate,  he* 
was  made  the  Professor  of.  History  and  Belles- 
lettres  in  Albion  College,  Michigan.  In  1880  he| 
was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Very  hes¬ 
itantly,  because  of  his  characteristic  modesty,] 
he  accepted  that  important  position,  which  he 
filled  with  marked  ability  and  success  until  his 
death.  It  was  in  his  thirty- third  year  that  he| 
went  to  Bangor,  and  at  once  he  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  youngest  professor  of  theology  in  the' 
land.  He  was  a  thorough  student,  an  inde-  i 
pendent  thinker,  broad  and  progressive,  and ; 
yet  careful  and  conservative  in  his  spirit.  An 
admiring  pupil  and  a  special  favorite  of  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  his  theology  corresponded ' 
closely  with  that  of  his  great  teacher.  Yet  he 
was  the  disciple  only  of  Christ. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1890,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  Dr.  Stearns  delivered  the  course  of  “  Ely 
Lectures,”  on  “ The  Evidence  of  Christian  Exp^  ] 
rience.”  It  was  comparatively  a  new  them^ 
and  he  handled  it  with  marked  ability.  Tla|| 
learning  and  the  scholarship  of  those  lectunjM 
were  generally  recognized,  but  the  des 
ality  of  the  man  was  a  surprisaAD  nuV^^PrVj 
his  hearers,  and  drew  many  hearts  warmly  to- ! 
ward  him.  The  lectures  have  been  published  by  j 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  in  a  volume  which  is  a| 
most  valuable  and  timely  addition  to  our  thet^ 
ological  literature.  . 

Just  after  these  lectures  were  delivered,  I*. 
Shedd  resigned  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Thl- 
ology  in  Union  Seminary,  and  at  once  Dr. 
Stearns  was  unanimously  called  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  gave  the  matter  very  thoughtful 
consideration  and  finally  declined  the  call.  If 
be  could  have  anticipated  the  changes  in  the 
Confession  which  the  Revision  Committee  has 
recommended,  it  is  believed  that  be  would  not 
have  refused  the  call  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  last  special  service  which  Dr.  Steams 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christian  learning, 
brought  his  name  conspicuously  before  the  evan¬ 
gelical  churches,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  He  read  a  paper  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congregational  Council,  which  was 
convened  in  London  in  July  last.  The  subject 
was,  “The  Present  Direction  of  Theological 
Thought  in  American  Congregationalism.”  This 
paper,  by  its  breadth  of  view,  its  judicial  calm¬ 
ness,  fairness,  and  clearness,  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  the  Council,  and  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  mentioned  as  having  been  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  ablest  theological  paper  (unless  that  of 
Dr.  Dale  should  be  ranked  with  it)  which  was 
presented  to  that  great  International  Conven¬ 
tion. 

We  are  glad  to  leam  that  Dr.  Stearns  had 
just  completed,  before  his  last  illness,  the  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  which  he  had  been 
requested  to  prepare  for  the  “  American  Religious 
Leaders  Series.”  The  volume  will  be  looked  for 
with  peculiar  interest,  for  it  will  doubtless  be  a 
most  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
American  scholar. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Steams  is  not  merely  a  sore 
bereavement  to  the  Bangor  Seminary,  where  he 
was  specially  honored  and  loved :  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  cause  of  theological  learning.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  scholar  in  the  land  is  better 
equipped  than  he  was  in  philosophy,  in  the 
history  of  doctrine,  and  in  exegesis,  to  teach' 
systematic  theology  as  it  should  be  taught  in 
these  days  of  advanced  and  advancing  scholar¬ 
ship.  Tbe  specialists  in  Christian  learning  of 
late  years  have  not  been  found  in  tbe  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Dogmatics.  They  have  been, devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  questions, 
of  New  Testament  Introduction,  or  of  Church 
History,  to  the  neglect  of  Systematic  Theology. 
This  is  specially  unfortunate,  because  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  Church  are  just  now  deeply 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  revision  and  recongtrac- 
tion  in  Theology.  Hence  the  loss  of  Dr.  Stearns, 
who  was  a  true  specialist  in  this  department  of 
study,  is  the  more  deeply  to  be  deplored.  He 
was  at  great  pains  to  keep  himself  fully  up  with 
the  fresh  theological  publications  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  as  well  as  of  America.  The 
New  England  churches  had  discovered  the  value 
of  this  retiring  scholar.  He  had  been  sought 
for  a  position  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  He  has  just  been  made  a  corporate ' 
member  of  the  American  Board,  and  appointed 
to  deliver  the  annual  sermon  before  that  hoiv- 
ored  body  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  whole  Church  has  reason  to  mourn  such 
a  loss  as  this.  We  share  the  sorrow  of  his 
bereaved  family  and  of  the  honored  Seminary 
which  enjoyed  his  labors.  His  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  so  modest,  so  tender,  so  transparent,  so 
true,  so  unworldly,  adorned  and  beautified  his 
learning,  and  made  him  as  attractive  and  lova¬ 
ble  as  a  friend,  as  he  was  stimulating  and  help¬ 
ful  as  a  teacher.  How  many  have  weloom^ 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil  I  How  many  ) 
mourn  him  here  1 


more 

invitation  to  remain  and  be  their  Hakim  (doctor) 
although  she  teas  old  ! 

Mrs.  Bishop’s  eyes  were  ever  open  to  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  much  of  the  country 
through  which  she  passed;  her  mind  was  no 
less  awake  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
extent  and  characteristics  of  their  civilization, 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  tribes.  The 
illustrations  of  the  Bible  which  she  found 
the  doves  flocking 
the  fiendish  laugh  of  ill-dis- 
revealing  what  it  meant  when 
the  intolerable 
miseries  of  the  cara- 


these  churches, 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Putnam  (now  the  ninth  ward  of  the  city  of 
2^nesville) ,  where  he  was  installed  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  office  January  1,  1840,  and  where  the  chief 
wOTk  of  his  life  was  accomplished.  Putnam 
was  at  that  time,  and  continued  for  many  years 
to  be,  a  point  of  decided  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  and  was  noted  as  the  home  of  tbe  Stur- 
ges,  Buckingham,  Guthrie  and  Potwin  families, 
so  long  conspicuous  among  the  mercantile  and 
social  circles  of  Eastern  Ohio.  The  church  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  in  tbe  region,  and 
its  pastor  grew  rapidly  in  prominence  among 
the  ministers  of  his  denomination.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  this  relation  until  April,  1878,  when 
the  infirmities  of  advancing  age  constrained 
him  to  seek  relief  from  the  pastoral  care,  the 
church  electing  him  as  “Pastor  Emeritus.” 
Shortly  after,  he  removed  to  Marietta,  where 
some  of  his  family  were  residing,  and  where  he 
remained  in  honorable  retirement,  though 
preaching  occasionally,  until  his  death,  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1892. 

Daring  his  pastorate  of  thirty-  eight  years  at 
Putnam,  Dr.  Kjngsbury  interested  himself  in 
all  good  Christian  work  in  that  region.  He 
labored  often  with  and  for  his  brethren  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  revival ;  he  was  habitually  punctual  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  church  or  clerical 
duties,  and  every  worthy  cause  and  enterprise 
felt  his  helpful  influence.  The  Putnam  Female 
Seminary,  one  of  the  most  useful  schools  in 
Eastern  Ohio,  was  tbe  result  largely  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  and  the  institution  enjoyed  for 
many  years  his  valuable  help  and  counsel,  as 
Ibiesident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Since  1838 
Dr.  Kingsbury  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Marietta  College,  and  since  1861  has  filled  a 
similar  position  in  connection  with  Lane  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1854,  as 
a  token  of  esteem,  he  received  from  Marietta 
College  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity.  Though  laboring  under  the  disabilities 
necessarily  consequent  upon  the  lack  of  a  part 
of  his  collegiate  course  and  upon  impaired 
health.  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  always  noted  as  an 
intelligent,  careful,  thorough  student  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  and  a  wise  and  conscientious  teacher 
of  the  truth.  In  the  doctrinal  controversies 
which  came  into  the  Presbyterian  CJhurch  sixty 
years  ago,  he  ^took  the  side  of  liberty  and 
progress,  and  maintained  his  position  success¬ 
fully^  notwithstanding  the  extensive  opposition 
which  the  New  School  views  encountered  in  the 
region  where  he  lived.  He  was  careful  and 
discriminating  in  his  theolosrical  opinions,  and 
held  them  with  tenacity  and  vigor,  and  yet 
with  marked  gentleness.  In  all  the  movements 
of  the  day  in  the  interest  of  reform,  such  as 
temperance  and  emancipation  and  general  edu¬ 
cation,  he  was  always  known  as  sound  and  de¬ 
cided.  He  was  much  blessed  in  his  ministerial 
work  throughout,  and  the  fragrance  of  a  true 
Christian  life  has  beautified  the  whole.  Few 
men  have  been  more  universally  respected  or 
beloved,  and  to  few  have  the  earthly  rewards 
of  a  long  and  faithful  Christian  life  been  more 
cheerfully  awarded. 

Since  his  retirement  from  regular  service.  Dr. 
Kingsbury  has  kept  up  his  interest  in  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  and  has  had  great  joy  in  every 
evidence  of  progress  in  doctrine  and  life  in  the 
great  Church  to  whose  upbuilding  his  mons  ac¬ 
tive  years  had  been  given. 


were  many  and  interesting 
to  their  windows; 
posed  men, 

“  they  laughed  Him  to  scorn” 
discomforts,  exposures, 
vanserai,  bringing  vividly  home  the  thought 
that  “the  first  step  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
death  of  the  Cross  must  have  been  the  birth  in 
the  manger  amidst  the  crowd  and  horrors  of 
such  a  stable.” 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  Mrs.  Bishop’s 
pages  are  those  in  which  she  tells  of  her  wel¬ 
come  to  tbe  homes  of  American  missionaries  in 
Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  Urmi  (Oroomiah)  the 
“Paradise  of  Persia,”  Van  and  Erzeroum.  She 
has  only  words  of  praise  for  the  courage,  zeal, 
and  self-denial  of  tbe  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists  of  these  stations.  She  gives  it 
as  her  conviction  that  the  difficulties  of  mission 
work  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  understood  at 
home;  they  are  not  “dangers  and  privations,” 
but  they  are  far  more  real  and  trying  than  dan¬ 
gers  and  privations  would  be.  The  medical 
missionary  is,  however,  at  a  distinct  advantage. 
With  all  her  commendation  of  our  work,  which 
she  thinks  has  wrought  great  changes  for  the 
better,  Mrs.  Bishop  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
a  church  without  a  ritual  is  not  too  alien  to 
the  genius  of  the  East,  ever  to  take  permanent 
and  vigorous  root,  and  while  carefully  refrain¬ 
ing  from  invidious  comparisons,  she  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  missions  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  which  aim  not  to  pros¬ 
elyte  to  any  western  form  of  belief  or  polity, 
but  to  purify  the  old  church,  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  lasting  results.  Her  sympathies  with 
those  Syrian  Christians  to  whom  as  yet  no 
missionaries  have  been  sent,  are  warm  and 
deep ;  in  utter  darkness  and  ignorance  they  are 
still  faithful.  They  need  and  earnestly  desire 
teachers.  One  young  man,  a  type  of  many, 
said,  “  We  don’ t  know  much,but  we  love  tbe  Lord 
Jesus  enough  to  die  for  Him,”  and  he  said  true. 

The  book  is  written  in  journal  form,  being 
indeed  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Bishop  sent  dur¬ 
ing  her  journey  to  friends  at  home.  Tbe  work, 
however,  labors  under  few  of  the  disadvantages 
which  ordinarily  attend  such  a  method  of- 
composition,  while  all  tbe  advantage  of  the 
method,  vivacity,  vividness,  light  Lnd  shade, 
are  strikingly  present.  The  volumes  are  well 
made,  amply  illustrated,  carefully  indexed,  and 
furnished  with  maps  and  a  glossary  of  terms. 
Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Mair,  D.D.,  Momingeide,  Edinburg. 

Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

New  York:  American  Tract  Society. 

The  title  shows  that  the  work  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  a  complete  system  of  Christian  evi¬ 
dences,  nor  is  it  primarily  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  student.  It  was  prepared  to  meet  a 
very  real  and  widely  felt  want,  that  of  a  book 
which  should  set  forth  to  the  intelligent  laity 
the  way  in  which  Christian  teachers  may  and 
do  meet  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  arise 
in  candid  minds  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  age.  The 
style  is  simple,  serious,  and  clear;  the  points 
discussed  are  those  most  immediately  pressing 
on  the  popular  attention— the  controversy  of 
physical  science  with  Cihristianity,  inspiration, 
miracles,  and  the  positions  of  negative  criti¬ 
cism.  These  questions  are  treated  with  candor 
and  a  good  deal  of  freshness. 


with  the  index  to  the  whole  work.  It  appears 
to  be  something  of  a  blemish  that  no  table  of 
contents  is  given.  The  letters  are  indexed  by 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  or  by  whom  written,  but  there  ie 
no  clue  to  the  subjects  of  the  speeches,  except 
such  as  may  be  found  in  the  general  index. 
The  volumes  are  beautifully  made  and  printed 
from  type,  a  limited  edition  only  being  issued. 
Object  Sermons  in  Outune.  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall. 
Introduction  by  ^v.  A.  F.  Schanffler,  D.D* 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

The  author  believes  that  the  preacher,  as 
properly  as  tbe  lecturer  on  science,  may  make 
use  of  the  eye  to  help  the  apprehension.  These 
“object  sermons”  were  preached  in  the  Broom- 
street  Tabernacle,  and  well  stood  the  test  of 
experience  so  far  as  commanding  attention  is 
concerned.  They  are  now  published  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  “  objects,  ”  pumps,  ladders,  retorts. 


TH£  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  American  Bible  Society  Managers  met  on 
February  4th,  Theophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Esq.,  in 
die  chair,  when  letters  were  presented  from  the 
Bible  Society  in  France,  asking  for  an  appro- 
Iffiation  to  enable  that  Society  to  publish  10,000 
Copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  12mo.,  as  the 
last  edition  was  almost  exhausted;  from  the 
'missionaries  in  South  Africa,  asking  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  and  a  separate  edition  of 
tbe  New  Testament  in  the  Zulu  language ;  from 
Rev.  Young  J.  Allen,  D.D.,  of  Shanghai,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Revision  Committees  on 
the  Standard  Chinese  Bible,  with  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  three  committees;  from  Rev. 
Andrew  M.  Milne  of  the  La  Plata  Agencies, 
with  an  interesting  account  of  a  tour  made  by 
Mr.  Penzoiti  and  his  wonderful  success  in  the 
sale  of  the  Scriptures;  from  Rev.  W.  L.  Whip¬ 
ple,  the  Society’s  agent  for  Persia,  with  inter¬ 
esting  information  of  the  self-denial  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  chief 
priest,  in  compliance  with  which  they  are  ab¬ 
staining  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  on  account  of 
a  monopoly  for  its  sale  having  been  given  by 
the  -king  to  a  foreign  company ;  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  with  the  encouraging  news  that  a  vigor¬ 
ous  policy  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
redress  the  outrages  upon  our  colporteurs. 
Issues  from  the  Bible  House  since  April  1st, 
796,341  volumes. 

The  measures  initiated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  Russians, 
now  include  a  special  effort  to  secure  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  those  engaged  in  the  book  trade. 
The  names  of  the  committee  appointed  from 
that  trade  are  representative  names,  and  their 
appeal,  on  another  page,  deserves  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


Death  came  to  him 
gradually,  fmd  after  a  brief  period  of  decline, 
he  quietly  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.  His 
beloved  wife  ha^  preceded  him  by  a  few  years, 
and  his  remains  now  rest  in  hope  by  her  side. 


Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  novelist  and 
Egyptologist,'  is  to  be  placed  on  the  British 
.^yil  pension  list. 
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THE  BEYIHION  COHHIT TEE’S  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  CRITICIZED. 

By  John  DeWitt,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  ProfeMor  In  McCor¬ 
mick  TlieoloKlcal  Semlnnry. 

At  last  we  have  the  Revision  Committee’s 
Report  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  go  to  the 
General  Assemhlj.  The  Committee  has  wisely 
given  it  to  the  public  at  once,  and  proposed 
each  amendment  as  a  distinct  overture.  Each 
of  these  proposals  ought,  of  course,  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  i  scrutiny,  as  severe  as  that  under¬ 
gone  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  Confes¬ 
sion  itself.  A  Presbyter,  having  criticisms  to 
offer,  ought  to  follow  the  excellent  example  of 
the  Committee,  by  submitting  them  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  I 
offer,  therefore,  without  delay,  the  following 
criticism  of  the  first  proposal  of  the  Commit- 
tm,  that,  namely,  to  amend  Chapter  I.,  Sec¬ 
tion  5.  The  Committee’s  amendment  is  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  words  italicised  and  bracketed 
in  the  section  as  printed  here: 

V.  “  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high  and  rever 
ent  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scripture.  And  [the 
truthfulness  of  the  history,  the  faithful  witness  of 
prouheey  ana  mirade]  the  heavenliness  of  the 
matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty 
of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the 
scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to 
Goa),- the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only 
way  of  man’s  salvation,  the  many  other  incom¬ 
parable  excellences,  and  the  entire  perfection 
thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abund¬ 
antly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  our  full  persuasion  and 
assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  au¬ 
thority  thereof  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the 
Word,  in  our  hearts." 

I  select  this  amendment  for  criticism  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  list,  and  it  is  always  well  to  begin  at 
the  beginning.  It  relates  to  a  fundamentally 
important  subject  (the  rule  of  faith),  and,  if 
sidopted,  will  alter  radically  the  section  it 
•mends.  Moreover,  it  is  peculiarly  the  C!om- 
mittee’s  own  product.  No  Presbytery  asked 
tor  it,  or  for  anything  like  it.  Its  existence  is 
due  to  the  Committee’s  spontaneous  activity. 
This  fact  gives  it  special  importance  as  a  sample 
of  the  work  on  which  the  Church  must  sit  in 
judgment.  Presumably  the  Revision  Ckimmit- 
tee  would  selecc  it  out  of  all  the  proposals,  as 
that  by  which  they  would  choose  to  have  their 
work  tested. 

More  than  all,  the  acceptance  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  made  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  The 
Herald  and  Presbyter,noticingDr.  Briggs’s  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  amendment  in  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery,  quotes  his  remark,  “It  is  very  question¬ 
able  whether  the  truthfulness  of  its  history  is  an 
argument  for  the  authority  of  Scripture,”  and 
follows  its  quotation  with  the  comment :  “  This 
is  in  the  line  of  one  of  his  [Dr.  Briggs’s]  chief 
errors."  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  oppose 
some  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  positions  in  respect  to  the 
truthfulness]  of  the  Scripture  history ;  but  I 
•m  heartily  in  accord  with  him,  both  in  his 
opposition  to  this  amendment  and  in  the  ground 
of  his  oppositiqn,  so  far  as  that  is  brought  to 
▼iew  in  the  remark  quoted  alove.  Even  Dr. 
Green  of  Princeton,  than  whom  no  theologian 
in  our  Church  is  as  a  rule  more  careful  in  his 
statements,  has  described  this  amendment  as 
*natural  and  appropriate,”  because  it  is  an  in¬ 
sertion  among  “  the  characteristics  of  Scripture" 
of  “the  truthfulness  of  its  history.”  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that,  if  Dr.  Green  will  revert  to  the 
amendment  itself,  he  will  see  that  it  is  not 
merely  an  assertion  that  “the  truthfulness  of 
its  history”  is  a  characteristic  of  Scripture  (a 
proposition  to  which  I  give  my  unqualified  as- 
but  is  an  assertion  aJao  that  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of~ it^histOfy  is  one  of  those 'gfaarao^^^tSl^ 
tics  of  Scripture  which  may  be  named  as  argu¬ 
ments  by  'ehtch  the  Scripture  is  evidenced  to  be 
the  Word  of  Ood;  which  is  a  very  different 
-proposition,  and  one  to  which  I  must  hesitate 
to  assent.  Dr.  Briggs  has  stated  the  truth 
on  this  subject,  I  think,  very  conservatively 
in  his  remark :  “  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  truthfulness  of  its  history  is  an  argument 
for  the  authority  of  Scripture.”  I  should  have 
had  no  qukrrel  with  the  Committee  if  they  had 
affirmed  either  simpliciter,  or  as  a  corollary  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  “  the  truthfulness 
of  its  history.”  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
Committee’s  assertion. 

My  objections  to  the  proposed  amendment 
are  as  follows : 

I.  It  destroys  the  only  statement  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  Westminster 
divines  (like  all  the  Reformed  theologians)  not 
only  held  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  they  held  also,  that 
every  reader  or  hearer  of  the  Bible  is  bound  on 
'  reading  or  hearing  it,  immediately  to  accept  it 
as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  bis  own  rule  of  faith. 
The  ground  of  this  obligation  (as  they  held)  is  the 
fact  that  Holy  Scripture  evidences  itself  to  be 
God’s  Word.  Very  few  comparatively  of  those 
who  read  the  Bible,  or  hear  its  message,  either 
know  tbe  evidence  of  “  the  truthfulness  of  its  his¬ 
tory”  or  can  accurately  estimate  the  value  of  that 
evidence.  Very  few  can  interpret  its  predictions 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  these  and  those  predictions 
have  been  fulfilled  in  these  and  those  events,  and 
that  therefore  the  “witness  of  prophecy”  is 
“faithful.”  Highly  as  the  Westminster  divines 
valued  external  confirmations  of  certain  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  history,  and  historical  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  prophecies  as 
evidences  of  Christianity,  they  had  thought  of 
the  subject  too  carefully,  to  suppose  them  either 
necessary  or  important  as  arguments  by  which 
the  Bible  is  evidenced  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood. 
Their  doctrine  is  that  the  Bible  so  clearly  evi¬ 
dences  itself  to  be  God’s  Word,  as  to  require  no 
•id  from  testimony  external  to  itself  in  its  great 
work  of  imposing  on  all  who  hear  or  read  it,  the 
duty  of  immediate  and  implicit  obedience  to  its 
calls  and  commands.  In  this  reference,  the  Bible 
owes  precisely  nothing  at  all  to  the  evidence, 
either  of  the  “  truthfulness  of  its  history,  ”  or  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  “miracles”  it  records,  or 
of  the  fulfilment  of  its  “prophecies.” 

'  It  would  be  hard  to  mention  a  more  important 
doctrine,  or  one  more  imperatively  requiring 
distinct  statement.  It  is  the  doctrine  which 
supports  the  commanding  tone  of  the  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  commands  all  who 
hear  him  to  accept  the  Redeemer.  It  justifies 
the  minister’s  refusal  to  notice  differences  in 
intellectual  training  and  in  knowledge,  when 
calling  all  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved. 

For  this  reason,  the  Westminster  divines  gave 
to  this  doctrine  a  distinct  place  in  their  Confes¬ 
sion.  They  did  so  in  the  section  which  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  propose  to  amend.  In 
well  chosen  aud  even  eloquent  words,  they 
present  a  catalogue  of  the  traits  which  belong 
to  the  Bible,  and  which  reveal  thecqselves  aside 
from  any  comparison  between  the  Bible  and 
the  external  testimony  in  its  behalf.  Of  these 
traits  they  say,  they  “are  arguments  by  which 
the  Holy  Scripture  doth  abundantly  evidence 
itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God.”  And  it  is  only 
^nd  precisely  because  the  Bible,  (not  as  con 
firmed  by  anything  outside  of  itself,  whether 
testimony  to  “the  truthfulness  of  its  history,” 
•r  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  “  prophecy,  ” 
or  testimony  to  the  reality  of  its  recorded  “  piira- 
cles,”  but  the  Bible,  in  itsslf  and  by  itself, )  doth 
•videnoe  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  that 
every  bearer  and  reader  of  it  is  obliged  to  make 
it  his  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  duty . 


The  only  statement  |  of  this  great  doctrine 
which  the  Confession  contains,  the  Assembly’s 
Committee  now  propose  to  destroy.  The  only 
reason  they  give  for^their  proposal,  is  that  they 
“  thought  it  wise  to  recognize  the  commonly  ac 
cepted  external  evidences  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures.”  As  though  “the  commonly 
accepted  external  evidences”  could  oblige  faith 
in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God;  or  as  though 
the  Bible’s  witness  to  itself  as  God’s  Word  re 
quired  the  buttress  of  “  the  commonly  accepted 
external  evidences;”  or  as  though  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  external  .evidences,  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  were  valuable  enough  to  be  secured  at  the 
price  of  the  destruction  of  the  only,  and  that  a 
noble  statement,  of  one  of  the  most  vital  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  system. 

II.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment,  because 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Committee  mean  by 
the  statement  that  “  the  truthfulness  of  its  his¬ 
tory  is  an  argument  by  which  the  Bible  doth 
evidence  itself  (or  is  evidenced)  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,”hnd  because  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  puzzle  the  Committee  to  interpret  their 
own  statement.  For,  as  htis  been  often  re 
marked,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God  are  themselves  statements  of  historical 
facts,  as,  for  example,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  and  the  Descent  of  the -Holy  Ghost. 

Do  the  Committee  mean  to  include  these  in 
the  “history”  whose  “truthfulness”  they  assert? 
Do  they  mean  to  say  that  “the  truthfulness 
of  the  history”  of  the  Incarnation,  etc.,  is 
evidence  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God? 
In  that  case,  they  are  simply  saying  that  “  the 
truthfulness  of  the  history”  of  the  Incarnation, 
etc.,  proves  “the  truthfulness  of  the  history”  of 
the  Incarnation,  etc.,  a  statement  so  evident, 
as  scarcely  to  demand  its  own  declaration. 

Perhaps,  by  “the  truthfulness  of  its  history, 
they  mean  the  truthfulness  of  the  non-miracu- 
lous  history  contained  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  etc. 
But  on  what  ground,  outside  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  do  they  affirm  “  the  truthfulness  of 
the  history”  of  Cain,  Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
etc.  ?  The  fact  is,  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  external  testimony  which  either  confirms 
or  contradicts  these  histories.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  most,  not  only  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,  but  also  of  the  New  Testament  his¬ 
tory.  How  are  we  to  set  up  the  truthfulness 
of  history,  in  respect  to  which  we  have  no  ex¬ 
ternal  testimony  w  hatever,  as  an  argument  by 
which  the  Bible  doth  abundantly  evidence  it¬ 
self  (or  is  abundantly  evidenced)  to  be  the  Word 
of  God? 

Perhaps  (and  this  is  the  most  likely  supposi¬ 
tion)  the  CJoromittee  intended  to  affirm  that  the 
historical  narratives  of  the  Bible  are  each  self- 
consistent,  and  are  all  consistent  with  each 
other ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  they  are  credi¬ 
ble.  For  it  is  precisely  this  self-consistency  of 
the  Biblical  history  which  so  many  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Biblical  critics  are  attacking.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  Committee  felt  called 
upon,  in  the  face  of  these  criticisms,  to  assert 
the  faith  of  the  Church  that  the  Biblical  history 
agrees  with  itself,  is  not  self- contradictory,  and 
therefore  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  incredi¬ 
bility.  But  if  this  supposition  is  correct,  the 
C!ommittee  in  the  first  place  were  unfortunate  in 
calling  “ credibility, ”  “  truthfulness. ”  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  they  were  equally  unfortunate  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  “credibility”  arising  upon  self- jonsist- 
ency  as  one  of  the  “  commonly  received  external 
evidences.”  And,  in  the  third  place,  they  gave 
themselves  wholly  imnecessary  trouble ;  for  the 
Westminster  divines  had  already  made  the  very 
same  assertion  in  the  very  same  section,  but  in 
far  better  language,  in  the  phrase,  “  the  consent 
-«f  alVite-paft».2..*.-«.^.--^^  ■"  ^ 

III.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  confused  and  most  probably  erro¬ 
neous  statement  of  the  function  performed  by 
miracles  as  evidences.  I  state  my  objection  in 
this  cautious  way,  because  it  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  precisely  what  the  Committee  are  trying 
to  say. 

Do  they  mean,  that  the  external  evidence  that 
the  miracles  occurred  proves  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God?  Or  do  they  mean,  that  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  contains  narratives  of  mira¬ 
cles  is  an  argument  that  it  is  the  Word  of 
God?  If  they  mean  to  assert  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  they  are  propagating  a  serious 
error.  For,  the  fact  is,  that  while  miracles  are 
evidences  of  Christianity,  they  prove  nothing  at 
all  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  that 
records  them.  Were  the  narrative  of  them 
found  in  a  purely  human  but  credible  book, 
they  would  fulfill  their  function  as  evidences 
as  really  and  as  fully  as  they  do  now.  Their 
function  is  to  prove  the  divine  mission  of  the 
miracle-worker,  as  Moses  or  Jesus.  Their  func¬ 
tion  is  not  to  prove  the  divine  authorship  of  the 
volume  which  narrates  them.  Hence,  while  they 
are  important  as  “evidences  of  Christianity,” 
they  are  not  among  the  arguments  by  which  the 
Bible  doth  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of 
God. 

If  they  mean  to  assert  the  second  proposition ; 
it  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  the  absence  of 
miraculous  narratives  might  prove  a  given  book 
not  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  without  conceding 
at  all  that  the  presence  of  such  narratives  is  an 
element  of  the  positive  proof  that  a  given  book 
is  God’s  Word.  But  I  do  the  Committee  injus¬ 
tice,  no  doubt,  in  supposing  that  they  had  in 
mind  this  slight  and  negative  function  when 
they  inserted  the  phrase,  “the  faithful  witness 
of  miracle.”  It  is  more  probable  that  they  con¬ 
founded  the  “evidences  of  Christianity”  with 
the  proofs  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God. 

IV.  I  object  to  the  mention  in  this  section,  and 
question  the  propriety  of  mentioning  anywhere 
in  the  Confe->sion.  the  external  evi  !ences  of  di¬ 
vine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  exc<»pt  as  the  West¬ 
minster  divines  have  done  so.  The  Westminster 
divines  mention  no  external  evidence  except 
the  testimony  of  the  Church.  And  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Church,  they  say  only,  “We 
may  be  moved  by  it  to  a  high  and  reverent  es¬ 
teem  for  the  Holy  Scripture.”  They  refused 
to  make  even  the  testimony  of  the  Church  the 
ground  of  the  Bible’s  demand  that  all  men 
believe  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Their 
caution  had  excellent  reasons  back  of  it.  These 
have  been  well  brought  out  by  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  in  what  I  have  long  thought 
the  greatest  treatise  written  by  him,  “The 
Way  of  Life.  ”  *  After  unfolding  the  remark 
that  “the  Bible  demands  immediate  and  im¬ 
plicit  faith  from  all  who  read  it,”  Dr.  Hodge 
goes  on  to  say :  “-If  this  demand  was  confined 
to  the  educated,  we  might  suppose  it  to  rest  on 
evidence  which  the  educated  only  are  able  to 
appreciate,  or  if  it  was  made  only  of  those  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  arc  presented  by  regularly 
commissioned  ministers,  we  might  suppose  it 
rested  on  their  authority,  but  it  is  not  thus  con¬ 
fined.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  Word  itself. 
It  is  as  imperative  when  the  Bible  is  read  by  a 
child  to  a  company  of  pagans,  as  when  it  is 

*  I  must  explain  my  remark,  that,  I  think  “The  Way  of 
Life  ”  the  ablest  treatise  written  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge. 
Almost  every  great  writer  composes  in  the  course  of  his 
life  some  one  book  or  papi‘r  which  presupposes,  as  it 
flows  out  of,  bis  total  culture ;  and  which,  because  his 
powers  wrought  most  genially  in  its  composition,  shows 
the  writer  at  hij  very  best.  Such  books  are  usually 
written  rapidly.  The  author  records  what  he  knows 
most  thoroughly  and  can  therefore  say  in  the  best  form 
postible  to  him.  The  book  “  focuses,'*  so  to  say,  the  au¬ 
thor's  powers  and  knowiedg-.  This  I  think  true  of 
Charles  Hodge’s  “  Way  of  Li'e";  and,  fragment  as  it  is, 
I  think  it  true  also  of  Henry  B.  Smith’s  “Apologetics." 


proclaimed  in  a  cathedral.  But  if  this  demand 
of  faith  goes  with  the  Word  wherever  it  goes, 
it  must  rest  upon  evidence*  contained  in  the 
Word  itself.  The  demand  of  faith  cannot  be 
more  extensive  than  the  exhibition  of  evidence. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  restrict  the  obligation 
and  the  benefits  of  faith  to  those  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  the  external  evidence  of  the 
Bible,  we  must  admit  that  it  contains  its  own 
evidence.  To  make  the  testimony  of  others  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity  the  ground  of  faith, 
is  inadmissible”  (chap.  I.,  sec.  1). 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Hodge  state  clearly  the 
chief  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  divine  authorship  of  the  Bible  is  not 
dwelt  on  by  the  Westminster  divines  in  this  noble 
•section.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  I  mention, 
without  unfolding,  two  of  them  In  the  first 
place,  the  function  of  external  evidence  is  not  so 
much  to  convince,  as  to  furnish  reply  to  attack. 
In  the  second  place,  external  evidences  are  not  a 
constant  quantity.  They  are  liable  to  variation. 
New  discoveries  may  increase  or  diminish  them. 
But  the  demand  of  the  Bible  that  men  believe  it, 
is  “permanent,  uniform,  and  universal.”  Hence^ 
while  external  evidences  may  and  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  treatise,  a  catalogue  of  them  is  out  of 
place  in  a  creed ;  and  especially  out  of  place  in  a 
section  designed  to  present  the  ground  of  the 
Bible's  demand  that  men  accept  it  as  the  Word 
of  God. 

For  these  reasons,  1  hope  that  the  Church  will 
reject  this  amendment.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
strength  of  my  conviction  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  history  recorded  in  our  Inspired  Bible. 
For  the  concept,  a  God- inspired  untruthful  his¬ 
tory,  is  as  unthinkable  as  a  four-sided  triangle. 
Moreover,  I  follow  Bishop  Butler  in  his  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  “miracles”  and  “completed 
prophecy”  as  evidences  of  Christianity.  But 
for  that  very  reason  I  object  to  this  remark¬ 
able  amendment  proposed  by  the  Revision 
Committee.  I  believe  that  had  the  Commit¬ 
tee  done  the  Westminster  men  the  obvious 
justice  to  seek  for  the  probable  reasons  of 
their  omission  to  “recognize  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  external  evidences”  —  an  omission  cer¬ 
tainly  remarkable  enough  to  have  justified  such 
a  search — this  amendment  would  never  have 
been  proposed.  Having  been  proposed,  it  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  or  defeated,  and  the  section 
retained  as  originally  written. 

Chicaoo,  February  4, 1892. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 
COMMITTEE. 

Dear  Evangelist:  In  your  extracts  from  the 
“Religious  Press”  you  quote  the  Christian 
Union,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Meredith,  as  question¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  selections  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday-school  Committee. 

“A  service  so  freely  rendered  as  that  of  the 
International  Committee”;  yes,  that  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  that  is  a  Committee  one  may  feel  slow 
to  criticise.  “The  interests  of  several  millions 
of  pupils”;  yes,  such  interests  not  only  warrant 
criticism,  but  discussion,  and  the  writer  woulc) 
ask  attention  to  a  few  words  on  the  other  side^ 

I  suppose  that  a  reasonable  statement  of  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  Sunday  school  would  h« 
the  bringing  the  young  to  Christ  and  training 
them  in  religious  truth.  It  is  to  secure  the 
personal,  individual  acceptance  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  guide  of  the^ 
life.  Whatever  other  aims  there  may  be,  these 
left  out,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient 
function  for  the  Sunday-school,  no  raison  d'(tr& 
as  the  French  pithily  say.  ^  \ 

With  this  as  the  object,  let  us  compare 
uses  of  the  Old  Testament  suggested  by  iaiJ 
*Cnion  with' those  of  the  Committee. 
prophets  might  be  studied  in  their  histor^H 
setting”;  “the  history  of  Israel  should  be  tH 
theme  of  the  course,  and  some  of  the  mora 
salient  passages  from  the  prophets  might  ba 
selected  and  placed  in  their  historical  order:) 
the  first  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  second 
Isaiah”,  etc.  "Or  the  Committee  might  lay 
hold  on  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  these  prophets,”  etc.  “Or  they  might  treat 
all  of  the  prophets  as  bearing  a  testimony  to  a 
coming  One,  a  Messiah,  and  select  the  most 
distinctly  Messianic  utterances  of  each  prophet 
for  a  guosi-comparative  study.” 

With  all  deference  to  the  Christian  Union  and 
to  Dr.  Meredith,  this  is  not  what  the  Commit¬ 
tee  regards  itself  as  set  to  do,  and  so  it  has  not 
done  it.  It  would  all  be  very  appropriate  in  the 
secular  course  of  a  college,  or  for  a  week-day 
Bible-class,  but  for  the  one  brief  hour  of  the 
Sabbath  study,  something  far  different  is  de¬ 
manded*  If  a  volume  by  Dr.  Chalmers  be  put 
into  my  hands,  and  I  open  to  “The  Expulsive 
Power  of  a  New  Affection,  ”  my  first  business 
as  a  wise  man  reading  for  his  soul,  would  be  to 
make  my  own,  for  thought  and  action,  the  fer¬ 
vid  and  noble  discourse.  If,  instead,  I  should 
stop  at  the  author’ s  name ;  repair  to  my  hooks 
for  his  “  historical  setting,  ”  his  relations  to  the 
Great  Disruption,  to  Candlish  and  Guthrie  and 
Hugh  Miller;  find  what  king  reigned  in  his 
day;  what  were  the  great  preacher’s  “charac¬ 
teristics,”  “ethical  standards,”;  “his  type  of 
public  and  political  preaching,”  “view  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility,”  “catholicity,”  e‘tc.,  I 
might  come  out  of  all  the  investigation  with 
full  information  as  a  biographical  martinet, 
and  yet  wholly  miss  the  end  for  which  God  in 
His  providence  had  put  Chalmeis’  volume  in 
my  hand.  My  mind  might  be  filled  and  my 
soul  left  dry  as  a  potsherd.  When  men  looked 
Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  face,  the  spare,  pale- 
faced  man,  as  he  talked  of  “Sinners  in  the 
hand  of  an  angry  God,  ”  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  thought  much  of  the  preacher’s  “charac¬ 
teristics,”  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  of  whether  George  II.  or  George  III. 
reigned,  whether  they  were  colonists  at  all,  or 
where.  Report  gives  them  out  as  very  much 
caken  up  with  the  matter  in  hand,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a  brother  minister  in  the  pulpit 
whispered  to  him  to  give  the  people  relief  for 
a  few  moments.  And  when  he  closed  by  say¬ 
ing,  “And  it  would  not  be  at  all  improbable  if 
some  persons  here  should  be  in  hell  before  to¬ 
morrow  morning,”  they  seem  to  have  taken 
him  at  his  word  and  set  about  to  prevent  it, 
not  seemingly  engaged  about  the  man  Edwards 
as  messenger,  but  with  the  message  he  brought 
them  from  God.  So  with  his  sermon  in  our 
bands. 

It  is  plain  that  the  plans  differ.  Those  crit¬ 
icising  the  Committee  would  have  a  course  in 
which  Isaiah  Senior  and  Isaiah  Junior,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Ezekiel,  should  be  compared;  character 
istics,  ethical  standards,  personal  responsibil 
ities,  catholicity,  historical  settings,  should  be 
the  subjects  of  study;  the  Committee,  regard¬ 
ing  the  one  poor,  brief  hour  weekly,  seek  out 
what  shall  lead  teacher  and  scholar  to  say  to 
themselves,  “What,  in  this,  does  God  say  to 
my  soul?”  Not  who  Isaiah  first  or  second  is, 
but  what  does  God  say  through  Isaiah  to  me, 
and  Isaiah,  chiefiy  as  an  example  in  following 
his  own  teaching.  It  is  given  to  each  one  to 
say,  each  one  is  called  on  to  feel,  that  through 
these  men  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  as 
wise  master-builders,  God  is  building  up  that 
temple  whereof  I  may  be  a  living  stone,  in  honor, 
fitness,  and  beauty.  To  give  all  thoughts  and 
time  to  the  builder  and  his  work,  is  as  if  I 
should  leave  my  place  in  the  wall  for  the  scaffold 
and  the  rubbish  that  falls  from  it.. 

Take  the  Lesson  of  last  Sunday,  on  “  Over- 1 


e  with  wine”;  God  coming  to  Ephraim 
hrough  the  prophet,  denouncing  woe  and  its 
ause,  so,  coming  to  us  through  the  prophet  in 
arniD^  also.  |900,000,000  of  the  people's 
capital  Slink  in  strong  drink  yearly,  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  land,  and  four 
hfths  of  its  criminal  taxation  springing  from 
^ink;  60,000  adult  men  yearly  going  dovn  to 
khe  drunkard’s  grave,  with  five  times  that 
Inumber  of  women  and  children  left  to  mourn. 
|rhe  untold  misery  of  a  thousand  hearts  and 
thousand  homes  of  the  drinking  men  who  do 
not  die ;  legislatures  overawed,  corrupted  by 
the  merciless  maker  and  seller,  and  the  young 
of  the  land  tempted  by  the  gilded  sinning  in 
every  day’s  going  to  and  from  school  and  home. 
All  that  threatens  our  land’ s  best  and  dearest 
is  wrapped  up  in  this  gigantic  sin,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  thought  that  one  hour  was  not 
too  much  to  give  to  this  thing,  and  so  they 
chose  the  glowing,  lofty  words  of  the  princely 
prophet,  as  God’s  message  to  us  on  the  theme. 
Is  a  Teacher’s  Bible-class  to  be  dismissed  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  food  for  thought  and  word, 
and  are  Christian  journals  ready  to  say  Amen  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  good  to  know  what  we-  may 
of  prophets:  Isaiah,  whole  or  divided,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Ezekiel,  and  all,  a  noble  array  of  godly 
men,  but  of  value  for  Sabbath  study,  for  the 
word  they  bring,  and  the  life  they  honor  it  by. 
As  to  mental  characteristics,  historical  setting, 
or  men  apart  from  God’s  work  in  and  through 
them,  of  the  same  value  for  investigation  as 

E:ander  the  Great  and  Julius  Csesar,  and 
ng  very  brief  time  and  place  in  the  single 
•  of  the  Sabbath-school.  No;  the  grave, 
thoughtful,  reverent  men  who  constitute  the 
Committee,  are,  in  personal  comparison,  as 
likely  to  be  in  the  right  line  in  this  matter  as 
they  who  criticise  them,  and  that  means  that 
the  Sunday-school  is  not  secular,  the  mind  is 
not  the  soul. 

Of  wonderful  interest  is  Dean  Howson’s  elab¬ 
orate  secular  accoqnt  of  Tarsus,  Antioch,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Athens,  their  past  and  present,  their 
schools  and  renown.  Yet  \ve  find  Paul  made 
very  little  account  of  it  all  for  his  personal  or 
public  religious  life.  Personal  characteristics  and 
public  history  that  are  informed  by  the  Spirit, 
are  helpful  to  spiritual  things,  but  otherwise 
often  a  hindrance.  This,  not  of  themselves,  bat 
because  undue  proportion  is  given  them. 

While  on  this  relation  of  the  Word  to  the 
Sunday  school,  the  writer  is  tempted  to  refer 
to  a  mode  of  Scripture  study,  with  reference 
to  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  becoming  not 
only  prevalent,  but  dominant.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  getting  comm’on  that  the  Bible  is  only  of 
value  as  it  is  picked  to  pieces,  reduced  to  frag¬ 
ments.  A  prescribed  lesson  is  shown  to  have 
BO  many  headings  and  sub-headings,  each  of 
these  has  so  many  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
and  combined,  they  all  present  from  ten  to 
twelve  leading  thoughts,  till  one  is  compelled 
to  ask  hipiself ,  “  Did  all  this  occur  to  the 
Apostle,  the  prophet  ?”  They  seem  to  speak,  to 
write  right  straight  along,  and  it  seems  as  if 
that  were  the  way  they  should  be  read,  and 
even  studied;  but  the  disposition  is  to  break 
all  up  into  parts  and  sub-parts,  to  stop  along 
the  way  to  see  how  many  parallel  passages 
there  are,  how  many  times  and  where  a  word 
occurs,  and  the  writer  has  heard  consecutive 
reading,  in  form  as  the  Word  was  given  us, 
characterized  as  superficial,  lazy  reading. 
There  are  Bible  readings,  technically  so  called, 
which  are  not  Bible  readings  at  all,  but  the  re¬ 
ducing  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  “disjecta  mem- 
'bra,  ”  until  the  entire  effect  of  continuity  is  lost. 
And  yet  continuity,  not  fracture,  is  the  method 
Spirit,  reading  is  reading,  and  study  is 
jPM^ftapd  one  is  not  the  other.  The  thing  has 
lieconm  a  mania,  and  utters  itself  in  a  sort  of 
“language  of  Canaan,”  that  to  the  uninitiated 
seems  expressive,  and  to  those  using  it,  still 
more  so.  I  have  been  forced,  in  listening  to 
addresses  and  readings  in  conventions — and  it 
is  an  era  of  conventions — of  comings  together, 
where  the  chief  result,  at  times,  is  dissolution, 
to  admit  that  some  men  feel  adequate  to  an 
analysis  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  .show 
the  keynote  to  which  all  else  is  struck,  the  cen¬ 
tral  truth  on  which  all  else  focusses,  or,  for  a 
change,  around  which  all  the  rest  crystallizes  All 
the  stock  words  were  brought  carefully  in,  and 
division  and  sub-division,  analysis  and  synthe¬ 
sis  introduced  till  it  seemed  almost  a  fair  doubt 
whether  the  Saviour  himself  might  not  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  much  He  meant,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  relations  and  bearings  which  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  his  mighty  discourse  had  to  each 
other,  and  each  to  the  whole.  I  heard  meanings 
given  to  Scripture  which  would  astonish  an 
Apostle,  and  then  they  were  supported  by  a 
fusillade  of  passages  which  had  as  much  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  truth  as  if  they  were  taken  from 
Crusoe  or  Munchausen. 

To  have  no  other  habit  of  reading  the  Scripture 
than  with  reference,  concordance,  and  diction¬ 
ary  in  constant  and  habitual  use,  is  to  miss  the 
very  value  attaching  to  a  continuous  discourse, 
narrative,  epistle.  There  is  a  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  and  there  is  a  form,  a  method  of  the 
Spirit,  and  I  find  it  more  and  more  infrequent 
that  a  man  reads  an  epistle  entire,  as  he  would 
a  letter  from  a  friend,  and  leaves  to  a  time  of 
actual  study,  not  reading,  the  terms  and  pas¬ 
sages  he  may  not  understand.  For  my  own  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Word,  as  to  form,  I  am  not  en 
gaged  in  the  breaking  up  method  and  resolving 
all  into  piecemeal.  If  I  have  a  whole  steak  for 
my  breakfast,  a  man  might  mean  well  who 
should  prepare  to  make  it  hash  for  me  before 
eating,  but  I  should  claim  the  privilege  of  de¬ 
ciding.  Some  mao  has  counted  thirty- two  thou¬ 
sand  promises  in  the  Bible,  as  if,  from  a  God 
of  grace  and  truth,  they  were  of  more  value 
than  thirty  twu.  Abraham  lived  all  his  life  on 
one  promise,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  God. 
Another  man  tells  me  in  reading  that  he  finds 
five  promises  and  three  graces  in  as  many 
verses.  That  is  guod  for  arithmetic,  but  if 
number  was  to  bear  on  the  spiritual,  the  Spirit 
would  have  told  us  so,  aud  where  it  is  to 
bear  on*  the  spiritual.  He  gives  the  number. 
They  tell  us  that  figures  cannot  lie,  but  the 
figuring  on  parts  of  Revelation  are  not  a  bow¬ 
shot  off  from  error.  All  this  outside  study  of 
God’s  Word  should  he  subsidiary  to  its  continu¬ 
ous  reading  as  He  has  given  it.  Cleburne. 

THOSE  INTEBCOLLEOIATE  GAMES. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
has  passed,  and  a  fetv  refiections  are  perhaps  in 
order.  I  have  been  asking  myself,  what  is  the 
good,  or  the  consistency,  at  least,  of  praying 
God  to  convert  our  college  students,  while,  at 
the  same  time  countenancing  certain  practices 
which  tend  to  their  ruin.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
those  games  which  are  so  popular  in  our  day. 

An  inter-collegiate  contest,  whether  "a  ball 
game  or  a  roz^ing  match,  is  just  as  demoraliz¬ 
ing  as  a  horse  race.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  a 
horse  race  is  felt  for  evil  on  the  young  men  in 
our  colleges,  far  less  than  a  game  in  which  the 
students  themselves  take  part,  because  fewer 
by  far  attend  the  race  than  the  game.  Profan¬ 
ity,  drinking,  betting,  and  carousing  attend  the 
game  sis  surely  sis  the  race,  and  the  sad  feature 
qf  it  all  is  that  these  are  participated  in  not 
pimply  by  old  “bummers,”  past  hope,  but  by 
iheae  very  young  men  for  whom  we  pray. 
f  The  evil  of  these  games  cannot  be  blinked 
['nor  denied.  Then  what  good  purposes  do  they 


serve?  I  cannot  see  a  single  one.  True,  they 
give  a  kind  of  notoriety  to  some  of  our  colleges. 
But  is  this  the  sort  of  renown  which  they  de¬ 
sire?  Was  it  for  this  that  they  were  founded  in 
prayer?  Is  there  no  “Sacred  Money”  in  their 
endosrments,  which,  had  it  a  tongue,  would  cry 
out  in  protests  against  this  as  the  end  for 
which  it  was  given? 

In  this  city  is  a  gentleman  who  has  a  brother 
who  was  a  college  student  and  a  member  of  a 
college  rowing  team,  and  who  was  so  broken 
down  by  over  exertion  in  it,  that  he  is  now  a 
wreck  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  eyesight  en¬ 
tirely,  so  that  he  has  left  college,  and  gone  to  a 
farm,  with  little  prospect  that  he  will  ever  re¬ 
cover.  He  may  live  on  for  years,  but  his  plans 
for  the  future  are  all  frustrated,  and  his  pros¬ 
pects  in  life  also. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  Christian  sentiment  of 
the  land  to  call  a  halt  to  the  inter-collegiate 
games?  And  shonld  not  the  religious  press  of 
the  country  speak  out  against  them  so  plainly, 
that  they  shall  speedily  be  voted  into  **  innocuous 
disuetude”f  Rev.  A.  G.  Beebee. 

SPRiNoriELD,  Mass. 

A  WORD  FROM  MISSIONARY  FULTON. 

Dear  Evangelist :  When  in  America  I  urged 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  to  adopt  a  plan 
of  two  cents  per  week  for  Foreign  Missions.  I 
affirmed  that  any  society  of  sixty  members,  ' 
each  giving  two  cents  per  week,  could  preach 
yearly,  through  a  native  preacher,  to  5,000  per¬ 
sons.  Five  societies  contribute  to  work  under 
my  care.  They  provide  a  boat,  or  “fioating 
chapel  and  dispensary,  ”  a  Christian  doctor,  and 
two  native  preachers.  During  the  past  two 
months  they  have  preached  in  101  villages.  I 
have  accompanied  them  and  preached  in  69  of 
these  villages.  More  than  1,000  persons  have 
applied  to  our  boat  for  medical  aid,  and  heard 
the  Gospel  there.  We  fully  expect  to  preach  in 
500  villages  before  the  year  shall  have  expired. 
Why  should  not  every  missionary  in  China  have 
similar  assistance?  One- half  of  our  Presbyte¬ 
rian  societies,  each  member  giving  two  cents 
per  week  to  China,  could  preach  yearly  to  two 
millions  of  people.  There  is  nothing  impracti¬ 
cable,  visionary  or  fanciful  in  this  plan.  The 
plan  includes  potential,  far-reaching,  even  im¬ 
mense  infiuences. 

Five  societies  are  to-day  adopting  the  plan 
under  mv  direction,  and  hundreds  are  daily 
hearing  the  Gospel  who  never  beard  it  before. 
Unrestricted  opportunities  await  us  in  almost 
every  village.  Medical  aid  dissipates  prejudice 
and  opens  the  way  for  Gospel  effort.  Here  are 
thousands  of  compact  villages,  densely  popu¬ 
lated,  easily  accessible,  wholly  in  bondage  to 
idolatry,  livirg  without  God  and  without  hope. 

These  are  facts,  and  no  man  may  aispute 
them.  Our  Board  needs  funds.  The  Minneap¬ 
olis  Convention  adopted  the  plan  ot  two  cents 
per  week  for  Missions.  I  trust  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  who  reads  this  will  bring  the  matter  at 
once  before  his  society .  Why  should  not  Treas¬ 
urer  Dulles  report  to  our  next  General  Assem¬ 
bly  $50,000  from  Christian  Endeavor  Societies? 
Send  five  cents  to  Mr.  Baer,  50  Bronffield  street, 
Boston,  for  a  pledge  book.  Start  the  work  with 
your  subscription. 

The  most  difficult  thing  about  anything  is 
the  beginning.  Others  will  soon  come  to  your 
help.  Send  money  direct  to  Wm.  Dulles,  Jr., 
53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  If  a  native 
preacher  cannot  be  had,  ask  for  an  interest  in 
a  foreign  missionary.  Write  to  him  and  get 
personally  interested  in  his  work,  and  your 
love  for  mission  work  will  increase.  “All. at 
it,  and  always  at  it.”  Albert  A.  Fulton. 

Canton,  China,  Dec.  28, 1891. 


EARTHQUAKES  AND  CHURCHES. 

“A  most  beautiful  volume  has  been  prepared, 
in  Japan,  on  the  great  earthquake.  It  is  by 
two  of  the  professors  of  the  University,  earth¬ 
quake  specialists,  and  has  the  most  authentic 
account  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  really  a 
sumptuous  volume,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
yet  printed  in  Japan  in  foreign  style.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  very  fine. 

“Slight  shocks  are  still  very  frequent,  with 
stronger  ones  often’^nough  to  remind  us  that  here 
we  have  no  continuing  city.  If  only  the  shocks 
did  not  come  so  frequently  at  night ;  but  only 
to  think  of  the  bouse  coming  down  in  a  heap 
while  we  are  sleeping,  is  not  altogether  a  desir¬ 
able  sensation. 

“Last  week  the  beautiful  nev  church  in 
Yokohama  was  dedicated.  You  will  remember 
that  Mrs.  Hepburn  raised  the  money  for  it 
while  visiting  in  America.  With  the  land,  it 
cost  about  $25,000,  United  States  gold.  It  seats 
seven  hundred  persons,  is  very  strongly  bailt  of 
brick,  trimmed  with  stone,  Ixith  within  and 
without.  Dr.  Hepburn  was  ill  and  could  not 
be  present.  He  is  better  now,  however,  but  his 
friends  can  but  feel  anxious  about  him. 

“This  is  the  finest  Protestant  church  in 
Japan.  I  wish  we  had  a  fine  church  or  two  in 
Tokyo.  It  seems  too  bad  that  the  Ghristians  of 
the  capital  should  have  such  a  wretched  lot  of 
buildings  in  which  to  worship  God.” 

The  above  aie  extracts  from  a  private  letter 
recently  received,  bearing  date  of  January  19, 
1892. 

How  little  we  realize  the  real  trials  and  an¬ 
noyances  of  our  missionaries  in  foreign,  heathen 
Ian  Id.  Japan  is  peculiarly  trying  to  the  nerves 
on  account  of  its  frequent  earthquakes,  and 
since  the  last  terrible  one,  every  tremor  of  the 
earth  is  alarming. 

*’  From  evil  secure,  and  Us  dread, 

I  rest  If  my  Saviour  be  niRh." 

Let  us  all  pray  that  the  Lord’s  chosen  ones 
may  rest  secure  from  even  the  dread  of  sur¬ 
rounding  evils. 

The  new  church  in  Yokohama  must  be  a  joy 
to  all  the  Protestants.  The  heathen  make  much 
of  the  temples  erected  to  their  gods,  and  won¬ 
der  that  Christians  think  so  little  of  their 
church  edifices.  Is  there  not  some  person  of 
wealth  who  would  like  to  erect  a  ** beautiful 
new  church”  in  Tokyo,  the  great  capital  of  in¬ 
teresting  Japan?  Why  should  these  Orientals 
look  with  contempt  upon  our  Christian  places 
of  worship?  A 'Mother. 

HcligiotiB  ])reB0. 

The  Independent,  after  noting  the  apparently 
well  authenticated  statement  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  Tracy  had  “  home  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Chilian  affair,”  Mr.  Blaine's  state 
of  health  being  such  that  he  could  not  recall  its 
details,  thus  concludes : 

This  sufficiently  indicates  the  imperative  rea¬ 
son  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  refusal  to  be  a  candidate. 
He  could  not,  with  safety  to  himself  and  his 
party,  take  upon  himself  so  large  a  risk.  The 
health  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  must 
be  beyond  doubt.  He  must  be  able  to  bear  a 
heavy  and  continual  strain  without  danger  of 
breaking  down.  Success  at  the  polls  must  not 
be  endangered  by  a  question  of  the  physical 
state  of  the  candidate.  Mr.  Blaine  has  done 
well  to  retire  from  the  field,  as  he  says,  “in  due 
season.” 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  name  leaves 
in  view  no  formidable  comi^titor  for  the  nom¬ 
ination  against  President  Harrison*  Certainly 
no  one  has  a  tithe  of  the  claims  to  it  that  he 
has.  He  took  the  nomination  four  years  ago 
Mhen  the  prospects  were  not  bright.  A  Demo¬ 
cratic  President  who  had  beaten  Mr.  Blaine  in 


1884,  and  who  inspired  his  party  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  be  defeated,  was  his 
opponent.  But  he  won,  and  won  handsomely, 
and  has  more  than  justified  the  country’s  ex¬ 
pectations  of  him  in  the  three  years  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  has  guided  the  Ship  of  State 
with  a  strong,  steady,  and  skillful  hand,  and 
has  contributed,  through  the  success  of  his 
policy,  more  to  the  pros^rity  of  the  country 
than  any  President  since  Grant.  We  have  long 
regarded  his  renomination  as  virtuallv  assured. 
If  any  man  can  conduct  the  Republican  partj 
to  success  in  November  next,  that  man  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison.  We  believe,  that  with  a  united 
and  harmonious  party  behind  him,  he  can  be 
triumphantly  re-elected. 

While  accepting  Mr.  Blaine’s  withdrawal  as  a 
wise  and  necessary  act,  we  cannot  avoid  an  'ex- 
mes^ion  of  sympathy  for  bis  disappointment. 
He  is  the  most  brilliant  statesman  of  his  gener¬ 
ation,  and  no  man  of  bis  time  has  so  strong  a 
hold  on  the  popular  feeling.  The  enthusiasm 
for  him  throughout  his  party  is  wonderful.  No 
name  has  such  power  to  evoke  applause.  With 
this  he  is  now  compelled  to  be  content.  He  has 
had  one  opportunity,  and  failed.  Destiny  has 
decreed  that  the  highest  honor  is  not  for  him, 
as  it  was  not  for  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay. 

The  Examiner  says  that  one  note  recurs  with 
striking  prominence  in  all  the  tributes  to  Spur¬ 
geon,  viz :  that  the  prime  source  of  his  power 
was  the  depth  and  constancy  of  his  personal 
piety : 

We  have  ourselves  beard  incidents  related 
which  hi  ought  out  most  impressively  this  cen¬ 
tral  trait  of  the  Tabernacle  pastor.  A  promi¬ 
nent  Baptist  layman,  with  whom  he  had  long 
had  a  warm  friendship,  called  to  see  him  dur¬ 
ing  a  hurried  visit  to  London.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  not  at  home,  and  the  next  morning  sent 
to  our  friend  a  letter,  which  we  afterwards 
heard  him  read,  expressing  much  regret  at 
their  having  missed  each  other.  He  added  a 
few  sentences  to  this  effect:  “1  have  to-day  a 
great  burden  on  my  heart.  This  afternoon  I  am 
to  meet  the  boys  and  girls  of  my  Stockwell  Or¬ 
phanage  at  their  annual  festival.  I  want  to  say 
something  to  them  that  will  do  them  good.  1 
am  overwhelmed  when  I  consider  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  sm  address  at  such  a  time  to 
such  an  audience.  I  beg  you  to  pray  for  me, 
that  God  will  help  me  to  lead  these  young 
minds  to  Him.” 

We  remember  also  bis  parting  words  to  an 
American  Baptist  minister,  sifter  a  delightfully 
unconstrained  and  genial  interview.  “Good¬ 
bye,”  he  said,  “remember  me  when  you  have 
the  ear  of  the  King.”  Doubtless,  many  similar 
reminiscences  are  treasured  by  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
friends,  aud  by  the  large  circle  of  psrsons  who 
had  more  or  less  the  privilege  of  meeting  him 
in  the  relations  of  personal  intercourse.  Dr. 
Way  land  Hoyt  tells  in  Isuit  week’s  Christian 
Union  of  a  prayer  that  Spurgeon  made,  kneel¬ 
ing  beside  a  log  as  they  were  walking  together 
in  the  woods  near  his  London  home.  • 

Such  expri  ssions  of  religious  feeling  were  not 
forced  or  conventional  on  the  part  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  minister.  In  fact,  he  instinctively  avoid¬ 
ed  the  ordinary  terms  and  stock  phrases  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Utterances  and  acts  like  those  we  have 
mentioned,  were  with  him  as  genuine  and 
natural  as  the  singing  of  a  bird  or  the  blooming 
of  a  fiower. 

The  Christian  Advocate  refers  to  what  has 
been  passing,  for  the  most  part  below  our  west¬ 
ern  horizon,  and  at  New  Haven: 

July,  1859,  there  was  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus  similar  to  that  which  occurred  on 
Saturday  last.  At  eight  minutes  past  five 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  last,  these  planets, 
which  had  been  gradually  approaching  each 
other,  seemed,  where  they  were  visible,  as  if 
they  were  blended  into  one,  though  in  point 
of  fact  they  are  millions  of  miles  apart.  Friday 
evening  'Venus  appeared  a  little  west  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Saturday  evening  a  little  east.  Lieutenant 
Totten,  the  eccentric  military  officer  who  was 
detailed  to  teach  military  tactics  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  aktrologer,  and 
believes  that  in  this  remarkable  conjunction 
there  is  a  sign  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ. 

Nothing  more  futile  ever  occupied  the  human 
mind  than  this  seeking  after  signs  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  whether  in  the  heavens  above  or 
in  the  earth  beneath.  It  often  becomes  a 
vagary  on  the  border-land  of  insanity.  He  will 
come,  but  when  or  how  has  not  been  revealed, 
and  whatever  the  passages  ot  Scripture  meian 
relating  to  it,  we  absolutely  know  they  are 
compatible  with  the  fiight  of  more  than  1,800 
years  since  they  were  written,  and  that  Peter, 
in  accounting  for  the  seeming  delay,  said  that 
“one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.”  If  one  hun¬ 
dred  unforeseen  and  unpredicted  comets  were  to 
appear  on  the  night  before  next  Easter,  the 
wise  Christian  would  simply  go  on  doing  his 
duty,  and  the  wise  astronomer  would  endeavor 
to  characterize  the  comets  for  future  identifica¬ 
tion. 

The  American  Hebrew  has  the  following,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  attitude  of  the  most  learned  and 
orthodox  of  its  scholars,  touching  questions  of 
current  discussion :  . 

The  course  of  lectures  on  The  Activities  of 
the  Rabbi,  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  was  worthily 
inaugurated  on  Monday  afternoon  of  this  week 
by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Morals.  Of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  was  bis  masterly  exposition  of  the  truth 
that  the  embarrassing  and  exasperating  dogma 
of  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  as 
to  every  word  and  letter  of  the  text  had  no 
lodgment  in  Judaism!  It  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  that  such  a  statement  should  come  from 
the  foremost  representative  of  Orthodoxy  in  the 
Judaism  of  America.  It  is  with  aU  the  frank 
courage  of  firm  conviction  in  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  that 
be  enforces  the  truth  that  it  is  possible,  nay 
natural,  that  during  the  ling  years  in  which 
the  record  was  preserved  there  crept  in  some 
literal  perversions  of  the  text,  that  are  the 
proper  subject  of  criticism.  None  the  less, 
however,  is  he  opposed  to  those  baseless  specd- 
lations,  which  taking  unfounded  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumptions  as  their  basis,  attempt  to 
reconstruct  entirely  the  story  as  unfold^  in 
the  Bible,  and  by  a  wondrous  process  of  logic, 
that  is  a  stranger  to  exact  reasoning,  seeks  to 
discredit  the  v^idity  of  the  Laws  embodied  in 
the  work  of  Moses.  The  lecture  was  aluminous 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  which 
is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary,  and 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  animating  impulse 
to  conscientious  research  in  a  reverent  mood, 
wliicli  i.s  irap:irted  to  them,  so  that  they  may 
become  devout  without  h<-ing  bigots,  and  open- 
minded  inquirers  without  drifting  into  agnosti¬ 
cism. 

The  Christian  Union  deems  that  Dr.  Ludlow 
has  raised  a  point  of  importance  in  the  course 
of  a  recent  sermon : 

Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  of  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
has  made  what  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  fresh 
and  striking  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  questions.  Is  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
verbal  ?  and  Do  we  lose  our  faith  in  the  Bibl«  if 
we  believe  that  it  contains  verbal  errors  and 
inaccuracies?  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  in  their  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament,  rarely  followed 
the  exact  Hebrew,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
rule,  “quoted  from  a  free,  unliteral,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  faulty  translation,”  namely,  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  'We  may  add  that  they  do  not  always 
quote  with  verbal  accuracy  even  from  this.  It 
would  seem  to  be  clear,  from  this  single  fact, 
that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  laid  no  such  stress 
on  the  importance  of  verbal  inspiration  as  is  laid 
by  some  of  the  defenders  of  that  doctrine.  Dr. 
Ludlow  says,  and  we  think  most  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  him :  “  I  am  sure  that 
they  [common- sense  hearers]  will  be  inclined  to 
say  a  method  of  using  Scripture  which  was  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  Christ  and  His  Apostles  in  teaching 
the  truth,  is  good  for  us  who  sit  at  their  feet 
as  learners.” 


“  Twas  inch  by  inch  I  sought  de  Lord, 

Jesus  will  come  by  snd  by : 

And  inch  by  inch  Hs  blessM  my  soul, 

Jesus  will  come  by  and  by. 

"  We’ll  inch  and  inch  and  inch  along, 

Jesus  will  come  by  and  by : 

•  And  inch  and  inch  till  we  gets  home, 

Jesus  will  come  by  and  by. 

—Plantation  Melody. 

The  next  Consistory  will  be  held  in  Rome  at 
the  end  of  next  month,  when  it  is  understood 
the  red  cardinal’s  bat  will  be  bestowed  upon 
eight  prelates.  It  is  expected  that  this  honor 
win  be  conferred  upon  three  foreigners,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
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moral  power,  that  he  should  appeal  to  the  dik* 
comfiture  of  the  false  prophets  and  the  arrirkl 
of  the  calamity  which  he  had  foretold,  as  'a 
reason  for  better  treatment  at  the  hand  cf  t^ 
king.  Therefore,  because  of  the  calamitous  fifl- 
flllment  of  his  own  prophecies,  he  prayed  for  a 
mitigation  of  his  own  sufferings.  He  did  not 
want  to  die  while  Judah  needed  his  services. 

Verse  21.  At  the  king’s  command  Jeremiah 
was  transferred  to  the  inner  court  of  the 
palace,  the  cotirt  of  the  guard  stationed  around 
the  royal  person.  It  is  evident  that  famine  was 
already  being  felt  in  the  city;  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand  was  needed  to  avert  the  danger  of  the 
prophet’s  being  left  to  starve.  A  circle  of  bread, 
the  round  thin  cake  of  oaten  meal  which  was 
the  food  of  the  very  poor  (1  Sam.  ii.  36;  Prov, 
vi.  26),  and  is  still  the  food  of  the  Syrian  peas¬ 
ant,  was  to  be  given  him  daily.  The  bakers  seem 
to  have  been  gathered  into  one  street  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  in  Eastern  cities  at  the  present  day, 
where  each  craft  has  its  separate  quarter. 

It  was  while  Jeremiah  was  in  this  prison, 
with  the  evils  whicii  he  had  prophesied  immedi¬ 
ately  impending,  that  he  made  the  purchase  of 
a  piece  of  land  (xxxii.  6  25) ;  by  which  be  man¬ 
ifested  to  all  the  people  his  firm  conviction  that, 
the  will  of  God  accomplished  in  the  spirtusA 
renovation  of  the  nation  (xxxii.  36-44),  Israel 
should  once  again  inhabit  their  own  land.  Sut;h 
faith  was  marvellous,  the  more  so  from  the 
vividness  and  intensity  with  which  Jeremiitt^ 
realized  the  intervening  sorrow.  f 

So  the  deep  afiliction  of  the  servant  of  Goq 
was  turned  into  a  message  of  hope  for  thos^ 
around  him,  for  whose  conversion  to  God  -ha 
would  willingly  have  died  a  hundred  deathm 
Such  an  example  preaches  its  own  lesson;  it 
needs  no  elucidation  here,  but  each  teacher  wil 
bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  ac* 
cording  to  their  need. 


who  knew  what  was  best.  God's  providence 
was  best,  and  he  said,  “Though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Hiih.”  He  would  leave  his 
death  in  God’s  bands,  and  come  in  what  way 
it  might,  he  would  abide  in  the  faith  of  God. 
Such  was  his  confidence  in  God  that  he  felt 
assured  that  he  should  live  to  see  His  ways 
with  him  justified,  as  he  did  when  afterwards 
his  possessions  ware  increased  more  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  friends  were  in  abundance.  God 
knew  the  way  that  he  took,  and  when  he  was 
tried,  he  should  come  forth  as  gold.  The  fire 
does  not  harm  the  gold,  be  it  ever  so  fierce,  nor 
does  it  dim  the  diamond  to  be  cut,  but  only 
adds  to  its  brilliancy,  increasing  its  facets. 

Not  alwajs,  indeed,  does  trouble  end  in  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  world.  Its  blessing  is  rather 
spiritual,  and  its  disciplinary  effect  is  upon  the 
character,  which  abides  and  determines  the 
measure  of  heavenly  blessedness.  Discipline  is 
not  pleasant  or  joyous,  but  it  is  salutary  and 
worketh  out  righteousness.  God  will  not  suffer 
His  own  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  are 
able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  make  a  way 
of  escape  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  it. 
Christ  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in¬ 
firmities,  and  the  Spirit  helpeth  them.  God 
knows  what  discipline  we  need  and  how  best  to 
give  it. 

Hugh  Miller  tells  of  a  stone  cutter  in  the 
north  of  Scotian  i,  who  could  do  more  work  in 
the  same  time  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland, 
because  he  saw  the  finished  work  in  the  stone, 
and  so  struck  harder  blows  than  others,  taking 
off  larger  pieces,  and  thus  the  sooner  reached 
the  end.  So  God  knows  where  the  discipline 
is  needed,  and  how  hard  it  should  be. 

In  order  to  become  a  saint^  one  must  be  sanc¬ 
tified.  Sufferings  produce  glory,  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed. 
The  affliction  is  light  compared  with  the  “far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.” 
The  cross  must  be  borne  if  one  would  wear  the 
crown.  God’s  grace  is  sufficient  for  all  troubles. 
He  who  sends  or  permits  the  trouble,  will  help 
to  bear  it,  and  we  should  fall  into  His  hands 
and  say,  "Thy  will  be  done.”  But  the  troubles 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  multiplied,  and  if  they 
repent  not,  they  shall  be  punished  with  ever¬ 
lasting  destruction,  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  the  glory  of  His  power. 
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of  sorrow,  the  people  might  yet  find  their  God. 
Henceforth  his  counsel  was  all  of  submission  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Zedekiah  had  early  broken 
his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  made  overtures  to 
the  new  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  Babylonian 
armies  were  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  It 
might  well  seem  to  the  people  like  treason  that 
Jeremiah  should  steadily  counsel  submission  to 
Chaldsea,  but  Jeremiah  saw  that  the  truest 
patriotism,  the  best  hope  of  good  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  lay  in  a  submission  which  should  bring  the 
nation  through  chastisement  to  realize  its  high 
calling  among  the  hations  of  earth,  and  to 
achieve  such  a  character  as  should  enable  it  to 
perform  the  work  to  which  it  was  called ;  and  in 
the  face  of  obloquy,  contumely,  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  he  persisted  in  his  teachings. 

An  aggression  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh  Hophra 
(probably  invited  by  Zedekiah),  caused  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  to  raise  the  siege  temporarily,  and 
gave  Jeremiah’s  enemies  new,  if  short-lived, 
opportunity  to  glory  over  him.  He,  however, 
persisted  in  his  prophecy  that  the  Chaldaean 
army  would  return  and  destroy  the  city. 

Verse  11.  The  words  for  fear  of  should  rather 
be  understood  because  of.  It  was  not  terror  nor 
dread  of  Egypt  which  caused  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  raise  the  seige,  it  w’as  the  simple  necessity 
of  disposing  of  the  Egyptian  army  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  reduce  Judah  to  submission.  The 
Jews,  who  in  order  to  increase  their  fighting 
force,  had  emancipated  their  slaves  (xxxiv. 
8-10),  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Deut.  xv. 
12-15,  probably  looked  upon  the  raising  of  the 
siege  as  a  reward  of  their  obedience.  But  how 
shallow  and  unreal  their  obedience  was,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  siege  was  hardly 
raised  and  their  fears  laid  to  rest,  when  they 
re  enslaved  those  whom  they  had  emancipated 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  11  compare  17  22). 

Verse  12.  The  Revised  Version  makes  this 
verse  more  intelligible,  to  receive  his  portion 
there.  If,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  (xxxiv.  14  compare 
Deut.  xxxi.  10),  this  was  a  sabbatical  year, 
we  can  easily  understand  this  verse.  In  the 
reallotment  of  land  which  took  place  at  the 
end  of  every  cycle  of  seven  sabbatical  years 
4,  8,  10),  Jeremiah  was  the  claim- 
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JEREMIAH  PERSECUTED. 

Jerbkiah,  a  Type  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
critics  urges  that  the  typical  character  of  Jere¬ 
miah  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized. 
Many  of  the  characters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Joseph,  David,  Solomon,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  in  certain  respects  types  of  Christ,  but  no 
one  of  them  presents  so  manv  likenesses  to 
Him,  from  such  various  points  of  view,  as  does 
This  subject  was  touched  upon  in 


Jeremiah 

the  introduction  to  our  study  in  this  book  (Les¬ 
son  for  February  14th) ;  it  affords  a  field  of 
most  impressive  and  helpful  study;  we  have 
space  here  only  to  indicate  its  more  prominent 
points. 

We  had  occasion  many  times  in  the  foregoing 
half  year  (Studies  in  John’s  Gospel),  to  see  that 
Jesus  was  the  most  typical  of  men,  the  only  Man 
who  in  Himself  realized  all  sides  of  human  char¬ 
acter.  So  Jeremiah  was  the  most  human  of  all 
the  prophets ;  in  him,  only  in  less  degree  than  in¬ 
cur  Lord,  we  recognize  a  wonderful  blending 
of  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  elements  of 
character;  the  tenderness,  the  sympathy,  the 
self-abnegation  of  the  woman,  permeating  all 
the  vigorous  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  man.  In 
Jeremiah,  indeed,  the  more  virile  qualities  were 
late  in  developing,  but  they  were  none  the  less 
present  in  his  nature.  The  external  fact  that 
Jeremiah,  like  Jesus,  was  without  the  nearest 
earthly  ties  (xvi.  2),  is  another  matter  of  like¬ 
ness.  Jeremiah,  like  our  Lord,  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  (xx.  2,  xxvi.  8,  etc.).  His  des 
cription  of  himself  (xi.  19),  as  a  lamb  brought  to 
the  slaughter,  is  in  most  striking  analogy  to  the 
prophetic  description  of  the  Messiah  in  Isaiah 
liii.  His  whole  history  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  sacrifice  for  bis  people.  His  touching  expres¬ 
sions  of  grief  for  the  sins  of  Israel  (ix.  1,  xiii. 
17,  xiv.  17),  are  more  than  a  prophecy  of  our 
Lord’s  sorrow  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41) ; 
they  bring  the  prophet  and  the  Saviour  into  the 
Tery  fellowship  of  woe.  ' 

Incidents  in  bis  experience  were  similar  to 
those  in  the  experience  of  Jesus,  as  when  in 
moments  of  imminent  danger  Jehovah  hid  him 
(xxxvi.  26;  compare  Luke  iv.  30;  John  viii. 
59) .  Indeed,  so  close  is  the  likeness,  that  very 
many  critics  believe  that  most  of  the  so-called 
Messianic  Psalms  were  written  by  Jeremiah,  or 
by  his  disciples,  inspired  by  his  experiences. 
Without  being  called  upon  to  accept  such  a 
conjecture,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  passages 
in  these  Psalms  with  passages  in  Jeremiah’s 
experience.  For  example,  Psa.  xxii.  9  and  Ixxi. 
6,  with  Jer.  i.  5;  Psa.  xxxi.  4,  13,  20,  with  Jer. 
xzzvii.  13-15,  and  many  other  instances;  Psa. 
xl.  2  with  Jer.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Psa.  Iv.  9  with  Jer. 
xxvi. ;  Psa.  Ixix.  2,14,  with  Jer.  xxviii.  6.  These 
examples  suffice  here,  but  for  those  who  have 
the  time,  a  comparative  study  of  these  Psalms 
and  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  will  prove  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  bringing  out  at.  it  will  do  more  clearly  and 
dearly  the  reality  of  the  union  which  experience 
of  sorrow  makes  between  our  Lord  and  us. 

THE  LESSON. 

Jeremiah  xxxvii.  11-21. 

Golden  Text.— I  am  with  thee,  saith  the 
Lord,  to  deliver  thee. — Jer.  1.  19. 

A  brief  review  of  the  tenor  of  Jeremiah’s 
teachings,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry, 
is  necessary  to  the  apprehension  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  described  in  our  Lesson. 

His  very  earliest  warnings,  while  yet  a  youth 
(chapter  ii.),  had  been  against  the  sin  of  idol¬ 
atry.  Under  Mannasseh  and  Amon  the  people 
had  relapsed  into  the  worst  practices  of  the 
heathen  nations.  The  youthful  Josiah  bad  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  institute  reforms  in  this  respect, 
and  Jeremiah  was  seconding  him  with  all  his 
heart,  when  five  years  after  his  call  the  Book 
of  the  Law  (supposed  by  many  to  be  Deuteron¬ 
omy)  was  discovered  in  the  temple,  and  the 
whole  nation  zealously  cooperated  in  the  great 
reformation  instituted  in  accordance  with  its 
teachings.  The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  during 
the  remainder  of  Josiah’ s  reign  show  many 
striking  traces  of  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy 
on  both  thought  and  language. 

The  great  prosperity  of  Josiah’s  reign  natur¬ 
ally  inclined  the  nation  to  understand  literally 
the  teachings  of  Deuteronomy,  that  prosperity 
was  to  result  from  obedience;  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  saw  nothing  in 
these  promises  beyond  their  literal  meaning. 
When,  therefore,  Josiah  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Pharaoh  Necho  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  unspiritual 
multitude  received  a  severe  shock.  What  profit 
shall  we  have  if  we  shall  serve  Him  t  was  their 
question,  and  they  relapsed  again  into  the  forms 
of  idolatry  which  all  their  history  shows  to 
have  been  so  fascinating  to  them.  The  troubles 
which  followed  only  confirmed  their  unfaith. 
Jehoahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  en¬ 
joyed  a  reign  of  only  three  months,  and  was 
then  carried  captive  to  Egypt  by  Necho,  under 
circumstances  which  to  the  people  seemed  a 
fate  far  worse  than  the  death  which  had  come 
honorably  to  Josiah  in  battle  (Jer.  xxii.  10-12, 
compare  Ezek.  xix. 4) .  His  brother,  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  Jehoiakim,  was  put  upon  the  throne  by 
Necho,  and  during  his  reign  of  eleven  years  the 
nation  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

Doling  all  these  years  Jeremiah  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  definite  in  his  warn¬ 
ings.  The  day  of  grace  was  not  yet  ended,  but 
the  time  was  short.  Troubles  were  gathering 
thick  about  the  nation ;  the  power  of  Babylon 
became  more  and  more  menacing,  but  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  potter’s  vessel  (xviii.)  taught  that  re¬ 
pentance  would  still  avail  to  avert  the  evil. 
But  they  would  not  heed.  Jehoiachin  (Jeconiab) 
reigned,  like  his  uncle  Jehoahaz  only  three 
months,  a  time  of  great  prophetic  activity  for 
Jeremiah.  It  was  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day 
of  grace  and  every  possible  method  was  uted, 
warning,  entreaty,  symbolic  action,  to  turn  the 
nation  to  righteousness.  Like  Jehoahaz,  Jeco- 
niah  was  carried  into  captivity  (to.  Babylon,  not 
to  Egypt,  the  power  of  Egypt  having  now  been 
humbled) ,  and  with  him  the  flower  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  being  among  the 
number.  His  uncle,  Zedekiah,  was  put  upon 
the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  his  vassal, 
under  promises  of  loyal  allegiance. 

Zedekiah,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  had 
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(Lev.  XXV, 

ant  to  a  piece  of  property  in  the  neighborim; 
district  of  Benjamin;  he  would  present  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  heads  of  families,  who 
would  be  there  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  gate  of  Benjamin  was  the 


23.  God's  strength  given.  2  Cor.  12:1-10. 

24.  God’s  love  in  discipline.  Heb.  12:1-10. 

25.  Turning  towapd  God.  2  Chron.  15:1-7. 

26.  Doubt  in  trouble.  Matt.  14:22-34. 

27.  Faith  In  trouble.  Mark  7:25-30. 

28.  Topic.  A  good  man  in  trouble.  Wby? 

Jer.  37:15-21  Job  23:10. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  good 
men  have  troubles  and  tfllictions,  and  sometimes 
it  seems  in  larger  measure  than  the  wicked. 
The  mystery  of  suffering  is  not  easily  explained. 
The  moral  uses  of  dark  things  are  not  always 
apparent.  These  problems  troubled  the  preach¬ 
er  in  Ecclesiastes,  who  was  led  to  say  from  ap¬ 
pearances,  that  “There  be  just  men  to  whom; 
it  happened  according  to  the  work  of  the 
wicked,  and  that  there  be  wicked  men  to  whom 
it  happened  according  to  the  work  of  the  right¬ 
eous.”  Yet  he  has  answered  his  doubt  before 
when  he  says,  “  Because  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  man  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil.  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred 
times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely  I 
know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear 
God.  But  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked." 

The  Psalmist  was  troubled  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  until  he  “went  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  and  saw  their  latter  end.”  The  seem¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  adversity  of 
the  righteous,  have  the  same  solution.  One 
must  consider  their  end  to  understand  their 
meaning  and  use.  Jeremiah  is  given  as  a  sam  1 
pie  of  “a  good  man  in  trouble.”  I 

He  was  indeed  a  good  man,  one  of  the  ben 
and  greatest  of  men,  and  the  more  we  bmH 
into  his  life,  the  more  we  shall  adnire  and-To^ 
him.  Before  he  was  born,  he  was  sanctified  and 
appointed  a  prophet  unto  the  nations.  When  a 
child,  God  commanded  him  to  speak  in  His 
name,  and  touched  his  mouth.  He  takes  rank^ 
with  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  in  being 
holy  from  his  birth,  and  is  a  sample  of  what  a 
child  may  be.  If  one  child  may  be  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  from  birth  and  sanctified,  why  not 
many  another?  This  is  the  ideal,  that  children  i 
should  be  consecrated  to  God  even  before  they 
are  born,  and  should  receive  baptismal  grace 
through  the  faith  of  believing  parents.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  covenant  may  be  children  in  the 
covenant. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  the  degenerate  and  troub¬ 
lous  times  of  Judah.  He  is  called  “the  weep¬ 
ing  prophet.”  But  his  tears  were  not  for  him¬ 
self — he  wept  for  tlie  sins  of  his  people  and  for 
the  evils  that  were  to  come  upon  them.  He 
warned  and  reproved  them  from  God,  refusing 
to  speak  smooth  words  or  prophesy  lies.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  the  foes  of  man,  and  tried  to 
inspire  the  people  with  the  same  faith  in  God. 
He  who  was  their  best  and  truest  friend,  they 
regarded  and  treated  as  their  enemy,  because 
they  loved  their  evil  ways. 

For  forty  years  he  ceased  not  to  speak  for 
God,  whatever  their  treatment  of  him.  He  lost 
his  personality  in  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  the  glory  of  God.  Even  when  affliction 
came  upon  him,  he  withheld  tears  and  gave 
God  and  nis  country  the  first  thought.  Whether 
in  exaltation  or  disgrace,  he  was  the  same,  and 
alone  was  faithful.  He  warned  the  people  not 
to  hew  out  to  themselves  broken  cisterns  which 
could  hold  no  water,  nor  to  heal  the  hurt  of 
the  daughter  of  his  people  slightly.  Half-way 
measures  would  not  avail,  and  trust  in  Egypt 
would  be  vain. 

Judah  bad  become  like  an  old  decayed  tree,  and 
nothing  would  meet  the  case  except  that  it 
should  be  left  to  fall  and  a  new  shoot  spring 
up  from  the  old  stump.  Captivity  alone  would 
cure  Judah  of  idolatry  and  bring  her  back  to 
faith  in  Jehovah.  At  last  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  against  Jerusalem,  when  one-third  died  by 
the  famine,  one-third  by  the  sword,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  were  carried  away  captive,,  and  the  king’s 
children  were  killed  and  he  himself  led  away  a 
blind  captive.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  loyal 
to  God  and  his  country,  a  true  statesman,  it 
was  Jeremiah. 

Stanley  says :  “  As  Jeremiah  was  the  prophet 
who  seemed  to  live  over  again  in  the  life  of  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  so  the  sorrows  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  more  than  any  other  single  prophet,  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  desertion,  the  isolation,  the  ten¬ 
derness,  the  death,  and  the  final  glorification  of 
the  divine  Sufferer.” 

Jesus,  the  Man  of  sorrows,  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him^  despised  the  throne,  and  is 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  Jeremiah 
had  a  like  joy  and  hope  and  reward,  and  this 
sustained  him  m  his  troubles.  “The  man  who 
had  seen  affliction  was  made  by  it  stronger  in 
the  faith,  sweeter  in  spirit,  more  patient  with 
his  fellows,  and  more  like  God,  prepared  for  a 
higher  seat  and  better  service  in  glory.” 

In  the  case  of  Job,  the  other  example  given 
us.  the  troubles  were  more  personal,  but  for  the 
same  purpose  and  with  the  same  result.  He  is 
known  as  the  most  patient  man,  whose  troubles 
were  sanctified.  Such  was  his  confidence  in 
God’s  wisdom,  that  he  could  say,  “Should  it  be 
according  to  my  way?”  He  did  not  dare  or 
wish  to  have  his  own  way,  unless  it  seemed 
best  to  God.  His  dearest  interests  he  would 
leave  in  God’s  care.  Even  wife  and  children 
he  would  leave  with  God  in  life  or  death. 
Prosperity  might  come  or  go  as  Ood  saw  best, 
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HOPEFUL  SIGNS  IN  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Heiemetically  to  seal  the  Church  and  her 
members  to  all  change  and  reformation,  is 
indeed  the  ideal  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  but  ever  aud  anon  encoura¬ 
ging  signs  appear  to  show  that  beneath  the  dead 
formalism  of  the  Orient,  there  is  still  left  a 
I  spark  of  evangelical  life.  Notably  is  this  the 
I  case  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  Church, 
that  of  Greece  proper.  The  majority  of  the  the¬ 
ological  professors  in  the  University  of  Athens, 
many  of  whom  take  a  leading  rank  among  schol¬ 
ars,  as  well  as  others  high  in  authority  and  in- 
>fiuence  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  famous 
jBishop  Bryennios,  the  discoverer  of  the  “Teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  and  the  new  patri- 
iarch  of  Constantinople,  Neophytos  III.,  have 
|been  educated  in  European  universities,  and  are 

Pi  least  acquainted  with  the  theological  and  re- 
igious  thought  of  the  West.  Even  in  the  stag- 

E|lant  Russian  Church  a  vox  clamantis  is  occa- 
ionally  heard,  as  was  the  case  some  twelve 
aonths  ago  when  Nicanor,  Bishop  of  Odessa, 
ent  out  bis  ringing  appeal  to  his  orthodox  flock 
o  exchange  their  formal  religion  for  one  of  life 
nd  light. 

e  same  spirit  the  Metropolitan  Germanos 
ms  has  recently  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
sfflcials  of  the  city  and  country  parishes 
liocese.  He  reminds  them  that  they  have 
3n  chosen  to  perform  their  duties  in  a 
;tory  manner  merely,  but  that  it  is  one 
Ir  offices  to  cause  Christian  principles 
e  to  prosper  in  their  charges,  that  these 
les  are  the  highest  rules  of  life  and  con- 
He  appeals  to  the  political  heads  of  com- 
58  especially,  to  provide  for  the  closing 
rinking  places  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  eve- 
^  to  abolish  all  gambling  games.  He 
^Airges  that  a  spirit  of  practical  Chris- 
,/6e  instilled  everywhere,  recommending 
tllTFB  means  to  this  end,  namely,  first,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Inner  Mission  Societies;  second¬ 
ly,  separating  alt  Church  elections  from  politi¬ 
cal  influences  and  interests,  since  not  political 
prominence  but  only  godline.as  entitles  a  man 
*o  recognition  in  the  Church;  thirdly,  the 
preservation  of  the  Christian  character  of  the 
schools,  and  the  participation  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church. 

In  connection  with  this  interesting  document 
of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop,  it  is  significant 
that  the  public  press  of  Greece,  in  a  determined 
manner,  is  appealing  to  the  king  to  proceed  en¬ 
ergetically  against  the  social  evils  imported 
from  the  west.  Houses  of  ill-fame,  formerly 
scarcely  known  in  Greece,  now  flourish  in  every 
city  of  five  thousand  and  over-  It  is  claimed 
that  the  establishment  of  these  bouses  in  Asia 
Minor,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  has  been 
the  work  of  Jewish  capitalists  from  Germany 
and  Galicia,  and  are  money  -  making  invest¬ 
ments.  The  Greek  papers  urge  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  be  brought  up  for  discussion  in  Parliament, 
and  that  the  cooperation  of  both  Turkey  and 
Egypt  be  secured  in  the  work  of  suppression. 
The  Greek  and  Turkish  papers  of  Constantinople 
reproduce  these  articles  from  their  Athens  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  urge  the  Sultan  on  to  action. 

The  newly  -  elected  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  who  by  virtue  of  this  office  holds  the 
highest  position  m  the  Oriental  hierarchy,  also 
gives  some  promise  of  being  a  progressive  and 
earnest  man.  He  was  for  years  a  student  in 
Germany,  and  for  three  years  was  priest  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Munich.  He  occupied  posi¬ 
tions  of  prominence  in  the  Greek  Church  since 
1880.  He  is  a  man  of  culture,  high  education, 
and  piety,  and  has  been  a  warm  defender  of  the 
Church  over  against  the  Turkish  authorities. 
Recent  papers  report  as  a  significant  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  opportunities  he  has 
had  to  enrich  himself,  he  is  this  day  yet  a  poor 
man. 


Verse  13, 

north  gate,  looking  toward  Benjamin  (compare 
XX.  2,  xxxviii.  7;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  gate  which  is  elsewhere  called  the 
gate  of  Ephraim  (2  Kings  xiv.  13;  Neh.  viii. 
16).  According  to  Eastern  custom,  the  gateway 
was  a  place  of  public  assembly,  and  this  one, 
leading  out  upon  the  great  north  road,  would 
probably  be  more  frequented  than  almost  any 
other.  Of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  guard 
posted  there  at  this  time,  we  have  no  further 
knowledge.  Another  son  of  Shelemiah  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  3,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
the  two  were  brothers;  Jehucal  (verse  3)  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  courtier,  and  the  name  Shelemiah 
was  a  common  one.  Irijah’ s  grandfather  is  also 
named,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  the 
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phetic  word  of  Jeremiah.  If  this  were  the  case, 
and  Hananiah’s  death  had  recently  occurred, 
it  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  guard- 
captain’s  enmity  to  Jeremiah;  but,  in  fact,  the 
unpopularity  of  Jeremiah  at  this  period  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  Irijah’ s  action.  And 
we  may  remember  that  not  long  before,  Jere¬ 
miah  bad  actually  counselled  the  people  to  such 
a  step  as  he  was  now  accused  of  (xxi.  9) . 

Verse  14.  On  the  ground  of  Jeremiah’s  own 
counsels,  however,  there  was  no  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  him  of  deserting  his  country  at 
this  time,  for  at  the  moment 
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(as  we  have 
already  learned,  verse  11)  Jerusalem  was  not 
in  a  state  of  siege.  And  Jeremiah’s  whole  life 
and  ministry  bad  been  enough  to  prove  to  his 
count  ryraen,  had  they  cared  to  consider  it,  that 
whatever  he  might  advise  them  to  do,  he  was 
not  likely  to  quit  Jerusalem  as  long  as  his  ser 
vices  there  were  needed.  But  like  his  Master, 
Christ,  he  was  often  falsely  accused  of  that 
which  his  accusers  themselves  knew  to  be  im¬ 
possible. 

Verse  15.  The  well-disposed  princes  who 
were  Jeremiah’s  friends  (xxvi.  16,  24),'  had 
probably  gone  into  captivity  with  Jehoiachin 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14),  and  these  were  the  baser 
sort  of  courtiers^  such  as  are  always  to  be  found 
surrounding  a  base  king.  As  to  Zedekiah,  the 
roi  faineant,  as  Cheyne  calls  him,  he  was  a 
mere  tool  in  ttieir  hands  (compare  xxxviii.  5), 
and  at  this  time  the  princes  seem  not  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  consulting  him.  They  ill- 
treated  Jeremiah  (com], are  Matt.  xxvi.  67),  and 
being  determined  that  he  should  no  longer  coun¬ 
sel  the  people  to  act  contrary  to  their  wishes, 
they  committed  him  to  prison.  , 

Even  at  the  present  time  in  the  East,  build¬ 
ings  designed  especially  for  prisons  are  not 
often  found.  In  Old  Testament  times  the  place 
of  imprisonment  was  always  a  part  of  the  house 
of  some  trusted  officer  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  xl.  3; 
1  Kings  XX.  27).  It  appears  to  have  in  later 
times  b^en  usually  a  part  of  the  royal  palace 
(Jer.  xxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25),  and  perhaps  was 
so  at  the  present  time  (compare  verse  21, 
xxxviii.  28),  for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  here 
that  the  princes,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  had 
made  another  place  the  prison.  It  seemed, 
however,  to  have  been  built  with  such  a  purpose 
in  view  (verse  16) .  Jonathan  was  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State. 

Verses  16,  17.  The  dungeon  was  an  under¬ 
ground  excavation;  the  word  translated  cells 
(cabins)  may  mean  stocks,  or  some  other  similar 
instrument  of  cruelty. 

Verse  17.  Some  considerable  period  of  time 
is  indicated  in  the  previous  verse.  It  is  evident 
(verse  21,  and  compare  xxxviii.  2-4,  17,  18,  28) 
that  the  Chaldsean  army  had  meantime  returned. 
Pharaoh  Hophra  having  been  conquered  and  sent 
back  to  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7),  and  that  the 
siege  had  been  renewed.  The  weak  king,  afraid 
to  confide  in  his  courtiers,  terrified  at  the  end 
which  he  saw  approaching,  turned,  as  weak 
and  wicked  people  do  turn  in  extremity,  to  seek 
comfort  in  a  word  from  Jehovah.  He  sends 
secretly  for  the  prophet;  perad venture,  even 
in  the  prison  Jehovah  had  spoken  to  him.  And 
Jehovah  had  spoken.  Like  Paul,  Jeremiah  was 
in  bonds,  but  the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound 
(2  Tim.  ii.  9). 

Jehovah  had  spoken,  but  it  was  no  new  word. 
Zedekiah  had  already  heard  it  (xxxiv.  2,  3)  in 
the  first  days  of  the  siege,  and  it  would  be 
again  repeated  to  him  as  the  end  drew  near 
(zxxii.  2-5).  The  time  for  repentance  was 
passed;  there  was  no  longer  room  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  for  any  true  repentance,  as  the 
treatment  of  the  emancipated  slaves  had  proved. 
The  king  and  his  people  shall  be  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Verse  18-20.  If  the  boldness  of  Jeremiah  in 
delivering  such  a  message  when  he  was  so  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  king’s  mercy  was  great,  bis  appeal 
to  the  king  in  his  own  behalf  after  delivering 
such  a  message  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
showing  his  mastery  over  the  situation.  Jere¬ 
miah  has  gained  confidence,  courage,  coolness, 
and  therefore  has  gained  incomparably  in  moral 
power,  during  the  long  discipline  of  his  pro¬ 
phetic  work.  It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
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"  I  feel  that  I  must  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those 
who  feel  grateful  for  benefit  derived  from  using  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  It  has  been  worth  $100  a  bottle  to  me  in 
the  following  manner,  via :  I  have  been  teaching  schoo 
for  three  years.  Last  fall  I  became  worn  out,  bad  no  ap¬ 
petite,  couldn’t  sleep  at  night,  and  became  so  debili¬ 
tated  that  it  was  impossible  to  perform  my  duty  as 
teacher.  I 

Wrote  My  Resignation 
to  take  effect  in  two  weeks,  but  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Within  a  week  I  was  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  I  continued  my  school  and  am  still  teaching.  I 
have  used  two  bottles  and  feel  like  a  new  man  and 
have  over  $200  clear  from  $2  spent  for  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.”  W.  F.  Eltzroth,  Morrow,  O. 
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Is  the  best  blood  purifier,  the  best  strength  builder,  the 
best  nerve  helper.  Give  it  a  trial. 
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”Bya  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whlolh 
govern  the  operations  of  digeetlon  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
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heavy  doctors’  billa.  It  is  by  the  ludiolona  use  of  Bucts 
artlolee  of  diet  that  a  oonaUtutlou  may  beBradaally  bnllfe 
up  until  stiong  enough  to  resist  evei  y  tendency  to  dissesa 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  ara  floating  around  oa  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  potuL  We  may  eeo^pa 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ouraelvee  well  IbrtifledwnK 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  ft  Ame.’*— OM  mndm 
Omsetfs.  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Bold  only  in  half-pound  tins,  by  Orocera,  labelled  thtsss 
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nation  would  be  its  true  salvation,  that 
in  Chaldsea,  apart  from  all  the  means  of  a  ritual 
which  had  become  meaningless,  in  the  darkness 
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Esq.,  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  as 
well  as  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  Killian  Van  Rensselaer 
of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  Robert  Graham  of 
the  Church  Temperance  Society,  and  Charlton 
T.  Lewis  of  the  Prison  Association,  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  Tuesday  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
piaying  that  in  view  of  the  introduction  of 
typhus  fever  into  the  city,  that  Board  would 
look  into  the  condition  of  the  lodging  rooms  of 
the  police  stations,  reciting  the  loathsome  and 
every  way  dangerous  condition  of  those  rooms, 
and  praying  for  the  necessary  remedy  to  their 
menacing  condition. 

The  remedy  would  not  be  far  to  seek,  If  only 
those  in  executive  places  were  anxious  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  law. 
Several  years  ago  a  bill  for  the  establishing  of 
municipal  lodging  houses  was  passed  at  Albany. 
It  was  an  admirable  bill,  carefully  drawn  after 
the  best  precedents  of  other  States  and  other 
countries.  Like  that  other  act  on  which  so 
much  of  moral  well-being  depended,  the  Police 
Matrons  Bill,  it  could  only  be  passed  by  omit¬ 
ting  the  mandatory  clause  from  its  operation  in 
this  city.  The  time  has  now  come  when  that 
mandatory  clause  must  be  made  operative  here. 
A  single  visit  to  even  the  best  of  our  police 
station  lodging  houses  would  suffice  to  con¬ 
vince  the  least  reflecting  observer  that  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  morals  and  good  order,  as  well 
as  to  the  health  of  our  city.  It  is  a  foul  blot 
upon  our  Christian  civilization,  that  moral 
pest-houses  like  these  are  allowed  to  exist.  Now 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  they 
will  also  become  physical  pest  houses,  it  may 
be  possible  to  awake  the  community  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  doing  away  with  them.  Let  all 
good  citizens  cast  their  influence  in  favor  of  a 
measure  wnich  is  fundamental  to  all  reform,  to 
the  mission  work  of  our  churches  and  temper¬ 
ance  societies,  as  really  as  to  the  benevolent 
work  of  the  philanthropic  societies. 


ifaerely  by  what  it  said  in  its  own  name,  but  by 
^hat  it  published  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke. 
The  very  last  article  which  he  ever  wrote,  was 
an  editorial  in  these  columns,  which  did  not 
appear  till  after  his  death.  If,  therefore,  the 
honor  of  leadeiship  in  the  cause  of  Revision  be¬ 
longs  to  any  man,  we  should  wish  that  it  might 
be  accorded  to  our  departed  friend.  Where  he 
led  the  way,  we  are  content  to  follow,  and  to 
light  in  the  ranks,  more  intent  on  the  euccess 
of  a  cause  which  we  devoutly  believe  is  con 
nebted  with  the  preservation  of  religious  faith 
in  this  country,  than  with  the  question,  who 
shall  receive  the  honor  of  the  victory. 


IS  SUCCESS  A  PERIL? 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  closed  its  last 
flnancial  year  in  May,  1891,  without  a  debt. 

It  rejoiced  in  the  generous  and  sympathetic 
support  of  the  churches.  It  brought  to  mi 
appreciative  General  Assembly  its  story  of 
tithes  in  the  store-house,  and  its  cheerfjil  record 
of  the  gifts'  of  Gol’s  people,  with  the  golden 
sheaves  of  its  world-wide  harvest.  There  were 
congratulations  all  along  the  line,  and  the  vote 
of  $1,100,000  for  the  current  flscal  year  was 
given  with  splendid  and  buoyant  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Church.  Was 
there  a  lurking  peril  in  all  this  which  no  one 
suspected  r  Shall  our  Foreign  Board  dread  its 
very  success  ?  Shall  success  lead  on — to  debt  f 
Does  a  year  of  plenty  imply  a  year  of  leanness  f 
Shall  the  very  liberality  of  the  churches  re-act 
to  the  injury  of  the  Board,  and  imperil  its  ' 
finances  t  Is  it  true  that  the  churches  must 
have  the  spur  of  a  debt  to  urge  them  to  the 
proper  support  of  a  cause  so  sacred  and  so  hon¬ 
ored  t  Is  our  noble  Presbyterian  communion  so 
content  with  what  was  done  last  year,  that  this 
year,  with  its  pressing  needs,  must  pass  into  a 
financial  eclipse  before  we  can  again  rejoice  in 
the  light”? 

The  faithful  constituency  of  the  Foreign 
Board  is  asked  most  earnestly  to  note  the  facts 
recorded  below.  It  is  not,  it  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved,  because  the  Church  has  lost  interest,  or 
faith,  or  devotion  to  this  cause,  that  these 
statements  have  to  be  made,  it  is  simply  be- 
esuse  there  is  too  much  confidence  that  the 
momentum  of  the  past  year  will  carry  the  Board 
through  the  present  year.  It  is  possible,  more¬ 
over,  that  with  no  conscious  diminution  of  in¬ 
terest,  some  customary  contributions  to  our 
foreign  work  may  have  been  turned  into  other 
channels,  under  the  impression  that  they  would 
never  be  missed.  All  that  was  given  loti  year, 
i4  absolutely  needed  this  vear  also.  More  is 
needed.  The  Board’s  appropriations  have  been 
enlarged.  More  must  be  given  to  meet  this  en¬ 
largement.  As  it  is,  the  Foreign  Board  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  diminishing  receipts  to  carry 
on  a  growing  work. 

These  facts  are  commended  to  the  special 
study  of  Presbyterial  Committees  on  Forei^ 
Missions  for  such  action  as  the  responsibilities 
of  their  position  demand.  They  will  notice,  in 
the  careful,  tabulated  summary  below,  that  40 1 
Presbyteries  have  increased,  tohile  15i  have  de¬ 
creased  their  gifts. 

Each  Pastor  and  Elder  and  Contributor  is 
requested  to  ask  himself  whether  the  Church 
with  which  be  is  connected,  or  he  himself  in¬ 
dividually,  is  participating  in  the  decline,  and 
if  this  ij^  so,  to  make  a  prompt  and  strenuous 


EIGHT  MONTHS’  CONTEIBUTIONS. 

Our  Foreign  Missionary  year  ends  with  April 
Nine  and  a  half  of  its  twelve  months  are  already 
gone.  Hence  it  is  important,  even  imperative, 
to  ascertain  the  financial  situation  of  this  great 
interest  ot  the  Church,  and  to  make  it  known 
as  widely  as  possible  if  there  is  any  falling  off 
in  receipts,  to  the  end  that  the  churches  may 
come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  For  of  all  things, 
the  churches  abhor  a  deficit  in  their  missionary 
treasuries!  Especially  is  this  true,  when  as 
during  this  year  the  Assembly  ordered  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  many  of  its  fields. 

Just  how  it  comes  to  pass  is  not  quite  appar¬ 
ent,  but  so  it  is,  that  two  prosperous  years 
seldom  succeed  each  other.  There  seems  to  be 
a  letting  up  of  effort  when  once  the  treasury  is 
able  to  meet  all  its  obligations  fairly  and 
promptly,  as  if,  forsooth,  attention  were  upon 


these  ultra  -  Presbyterians,  who  are  pushing 
themselves  forward,  and  assuming  place  and 
power  in  the  General  Assembly,  rob  them  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  introduce  that 
Popish  element  into  the  government  of  our 
'Church  which  the  late  Dr.  Junkin  so  wisely 

For  our 
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deplored  and  so  earnestly  resisted, 
part  we  are  satisfied  with  Presbyterianism  as 
it  is,  and  want  none  of  these  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  The  Presbyteries  cannot  guard  their 
own  rights  too  jealously.  ”  Every  man  in  his 
own  order,  ”  is  the  Scripture  rule ;  and  so  every 
ecclesiastical  body  in  its  proper  place.  The 
Presbyteries  would  soon  be  reduced  to  in- 
signiicance,  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  General  Assembly.  To 
such  an  assumption  of  a  power  which  does  not 
belong  to  it,  we  would  give  place — no,  not  for 
an  hour.  It  would  be  the  degradation  of  the 
Church  which  we  love  and  honor.  We  are 
jealous  for  the  grand  old  Presbyterian  Com¬ 
monwealth. 


Chajios  of  Addrcss.— Any  subscriber  who  desires  his 
address  to  be  changed,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the 
eld  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  by  stating  whether 
the  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 
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minus  sign  signifying  tne  result  oi  tne  compar- , 
ison,  whether  favorable  or  the  contrary.  The! 
showing  is  not  carried  down  to  single  churches, ! 
but  only  to  groups  of  churches  forming  a  Pres¬ 
bytery.  We  trust,  however,  that  it  will  be 
studied  by  each  dhurch  and  by  individuals,  and 
wherever  any  falling  off  is  detected  and  located, 
those  concerned  will  act  at  once,  applying  a 
remedy  by  means  of  a  second  collection  for  the 
cause,  or  in  such  other  way  as  may  seem  to 
them  best.  The  attempt  is  to  distribute  the 
losses  thus  far  where  they  belong,  and  to  have 
the  derelict  brethren  do  something  about  them 
right  off,  to  the  end  that  we  may  carry  the  re¬ 
port  and  cheer  of  a  second  good  year,  as  we 
take  up  our  May  journey  aefoss  the  continent 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  test  is  made  in  the  case 
of  193  of  our  Presbyteries.  Of  these,  the  large 
number  of  154  have  fallen  behind  in  their  con¬ 
tributions  as  compared  with  those  of  1890.  The 
decrease  is  small  in  some  instances,  but  not  so 
in  all.  Only  39  Presbyteries  have  advanc,^  on 
last  year.  Taking  those  eight  months  as  the 
standard,  four-fifths  of  them  appear  to  be  be¬ 
hind  at  the  present  time.  That  is  to  say,  they 
have  fallen  below  their  pattern  achievement  of 
that  year.  Such  fluctuations  are  mischievous 
in  many  ways.  The  Board  can  never  do  its  best 
with  a  constituency  that  fails  to  do  its  best. 

With  these  data  in  their  hands,  our  pastors  (so 
far  as  interested  in  Foreign  Missions  1 1)  and 
especially  those  brethren  in  each  Presbytery 
who  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  cause 
as  pertaining  to  all  their  churches,  will  feel  a«- 
thorized  to  make  special  inquiry,  as  to  the 
amount  which  has  been  contributed  by  each  o$e 
of  them,  their  own  and  others,  in  the  bounds  $f 
Presbytery.  This  being  done,  it  is  not  too  mudh 
to  hope  that  the  threatened  falling  off  in  coi 
tributions  may  be  averted,  and  the  deficiencUs 
remedied.  But  the  time  for  action  is  very  short. 

As  appears,  only  six  of  the  Presbyteries  of  t^ 
Synod  of  New  York  are  “plus.”  But  thanks  to 
the  Buffalo  and  New  York  churches,  tie 


THE  LATE  JOHN  JAT  KNOX. 

New  York  city  has  not  had  a  greater  lose  in 
many  a  day  than  in  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Jay 
Knox,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  flnancial  au 
thorities  in  the  country,  but  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bred  to  the  business  of  a  banker,  his  father 
John  J.  Knox,  having  been  a  merchant  and 
banker  in  Central  New  York.  The  celebration 
of  his  golden  wedding,  with  bis  ten  living  chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  bis 
marriage,  with  nine  living  children,  and  the 
residence  of  the  two  parents  in  one  house  for 
sixty  years  without  a  death  at  the  homestead, 
will  be  recalled  by  many  of  our  readers. 

Under  the  business  tuition  of  his  father,  John 
Jay  Knox  started  on  his  career  as  a  banker  and 
financier,  in  the  village  of  Vernon,  N.  Y.  His 
career  took  him  to  banks  in  Syracuse  and  Bing¬ 
hamton;  to  a  private  banking  house  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  with  his  brother,  Henry  M.  Knox, 
so  well  known  in  the  Northwest  and  in  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly;  to  'Washington  as  Disbursing 
Clerk,  Deputy  Comptroller,  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency;  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  Gov.  Gil¬ 
bert  C.  Walker,  and  finally  to  Wall  Street,  as 
the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  banks  of  this  city. 

But  it  was  not  simply  an  ascending  career  as 
a  business  banker  which  he  made.  His  mind 
had  in  it  no  vulgar  passion  for  money  making. 
It  took  a  broad  and  strong  grasp  of  the  great 
principles  of  finance,  and  he  applied  bis  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  While  still 
a  young  man  in  St.  Paul,  and  before  the 
national  banking  system  was  adopted,  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
won  the  attention  of  Secretary  Chase,  through 
him  of  Comptroller  McCulloch,  and  led  to  his 
connection  with  the  Treasury.  He  was  soon 
charged  with  commissions  in  connection  with 
the  mint  and  sub-Treasury  at  San  Francisco 
and  with  the  sub-Treasury  at  New  Orleans. 
He  discovered  and  exposed  in  this  latter  sub- 
Treasury  a  defalcation  of  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  the  largest  defalcation  in  the  history  of 
the  Government.  He  became  Assistant-Treas 
urer  at  New  Orleans.  His  reports  and  services 
led  to  his  farther  advancement.  He  was 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  under  Presidents 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Arthur,  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  His  annual  reports  became 
the  standard  authority  on  financial  questions 
and  his  subsequent  career  made  him  afterwards 
an  authority  in  all  questions  of  theoretical  and 
practical  finance.  When  he  called  to  congratu 
late  President  Garfield  after  his  inauguration, 
the  President  said:  “Mr.  Knox,  you  have  not 
the  place  which  I  designed  you  should  have  in 
connection  with  my  administration.  You  have 
been  on  every  slate  that  has  been  made  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  political  exigen¬ 
cies  required  that  it  should  be  otherwise.” 

His  writings  and  addresses  on  these  subjects 
were  numerous,  including  such  productions  as 
“The  Coinage  Act  of  1873,”  and  his  oral  and 
written  defences  of  that  legislation;  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  banking  journals;  his  addresses 
before  the  American  Banking  Association,  be¬ 
fore  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  similar 
bodies  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  Chicago ;  his  articles  on  “  Banking,  ” 
“United  States  Surnlus,”  “Legal  Tender,”  etc., 
in  Lalor’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science;  his 
more  recent  letter  in  1890,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  on  “Permanent  Na 
tional  Bank  Circulation,”  and  against  “Free 
Coinage  of  Silver,”  in  1891,  before  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  During 
his  comptrollersbip,  he  had  the  discernment  to 
classify  and  arrange  the  historical  facts  of  the 
century  in  respect  to  banking  and  currency. 
Out  of  this  arose  a  suggestion  to  him  that  he 
prepare  a  history  of  banking,  which  he  instinc 
tively  welcomed  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  “  History  of  the  Various  Issues  of 
Paper  Money  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,”  republished  in  London. 

His  exposition  of  financial  principles  was  at¬ 
tractive,  and  he  was  invited  to  deliver  lectures 
before  the  Johns  -  Hopkins,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  and  Cornell  Universities.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  most 
important  crises  in  the  coinage,  the  Resump 
tion,  the  Clearing  House  movements,  he  was  a 
recognized  personal  force. 

Better  than  these  forces  of  his  professional 
work,  was  his  character  of  genuine  integrity. 
His  mind  was  healthy.  He  was  direct  and  open 
in  seeking  his  ends.  He  despised  pretence, 
duplicity,  and  insincerity.  Heloveil  to  see  men 
and  institutions  grow  in  healthy,  vital  develop¬ 
ment.  His  nature  was  large,  generous,  tender. 
To  the  large  circle  of  acquaintances  who  met 
him  in  the  outer  circles  of  life,  the  clear-headed 
financier  was  equally  admired  as  an  authority 
and  a  gentleman ;  to  those  dear  to  him,  known 
as  abounding  in  kind  attentions  and  loving  acts. 

He  married  Caroline  E.  Todd,  daughter  of 
William  B.  Todd  of  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
wife  and  six  children  survive,  one  of  whom 
bears  the  distinguished  name  of  father  and 
grwdfather.  The  funeral  serveies  were  held  in 
this  city  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  with 
which  congregation  the  familv  were  connected. 

He  was  borne  to  his  final  resting  place  on 
Saturday  last,  in  Washington,  bv  clerks  who 
served  under  him  in  the  Comptroller’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  followed  by  Senator  Sherman,  Attorney- 
General  Miller,  Comptroller  Lacey,  Professor 
I  Gallaudet,  and  others,  who  bore  his  pall. 


1  HE  GOLDEN  MEAN  OF  BETWIXT  AND 
BETWEEN. 

Welcome  is  that  which  comes  from  an  old 
friend,  even  though  we  may  not  entirely  agree 
with  it.  Thus  when  we  receive  ^rom  the  same 
hand  that  wrote  a  few  weeks  since  the  touching 
account  of  the  return  from  the  war,  and  of  the 
scene  when  his  regiment  marched  up  Broadway, 
a  communication  of  a  very  different  characiei 
on  the  “International  Sunday  school  Lesson 
Committee,”  we  give  it  a  place  (on  our  second 
page)  partly  from  friendship,  and  partly  because 
of  the  excellent  ideas  which  it  contains.  But 
the  latter  we  should  qualify  in  one  or  two  points. 
It  seems  that  the  Christian  Union  had  enlarged 
on  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ets  being  studied  “in  their  historical  setting,” 
to  which  our  friend  replies  in  effect  that  Sun¬ 
day  schools  do  not  want  “  history,  ”  but  the  Bible, 
the  revelation  of  God  to  men  for  their  salvation. 
This  is  true,  but  .the  question  is  whether  the 
Bible  may  not  be  made  clearer  to  us,  and  there¬ 
fore  appeal  to  our  minds  and  consciences  with 
more  power,  if  we  understand  better  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  its  words  were  spoken.  As  to 
introducing  history  into  a  Sunday-school  lesson, 
all  depends  on  the  purpose  in  view,  and  whether 
helps  the  lesson  itself.  While  we  do  not 
N^nt  a  teacher  to  begin  every  lesson  with  a 
long  historical  excursus  on  the  kings  who  fig¬ 
ured  in  that  age  ot  the  world,  yet  a  brief  allu¬ 
sion  to  contemporary  events  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  words  of  the  prophets.  Our  rule  has 
been — while  not  giving  long  historical  reviews — 
to  give  just  enough  to  illuminate  the  situation, 
and  make  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  bring  out  all  their  beauty  and  their 
power.  It  is  a  question  of  degree :  ot  too  much 
or  too  little  i  between  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  strike  the  golden  mean  in  The  Evangelist. 


HIGH  GHUBCH  PBE8BYTEBIANI8H. 

'Wliot  Dr.  Jankln  thooght  would  be  a  power  worse 
than  that  of  the  Pope. 

There  has  developed,  in  these  later  days,  a 
«ptrit  of  High  Church  domination  which  calls 
tor  some  words  of  protest  and  of  warning. 
Rore  and  more  is  claimed  for  the  General  As- 
iBemUy  in  the  way  of  jurisdiction  and  authority, 
power  to  l^islate,  sometimes  without  regard  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Presbyteriei. 
'There  is  a  tendency  to  centralization  in  the 
Uhurch,  as  there  has  been  sometimes  in  the 
State  in  reference  to  political  affairs.  The  In¬ 
terior  of  Chicago  quotes  the  following  from  The 
Northern  Presbyterian: 

The  trend  of  eocleeiasticU  affairs  in  our  Church 
taae  been  strongly  towards  centralization  of  late. 
Enoroachments  upon  the  power  of  the  Presbyteries 
have  been  made  and  tacitly  conceded  which  it  will 
be  difficult  for  them  to  regain.  They  were  told  that 
they  must  vote  simply  Yes  or  No  on  certain  matters 
submitted  to  them.  ...  It  is  aiso  held  that  our  high¬ 
est  court  can  interpret  all  compacts  and  that  its  de¬ 
cision  is  final  and  bieding  on  the  civil  courts.  If  so, 
what  guarantee  of  justice  have  Presbyteries,  corpo¬ 
rate  bodies,  ot  others,  and  what  value  has  a  consti¬ 
tution*?  It  is  a  fair  question  w  hetlier  the  Presbyteries 
would  not  be  able  to  give  more  time  and  wider  wis¬ 
dom  to  important  matters  than  an  AssemblyAhsi*^. 
soon  dissolved. 

Upon  this  The  Interior  comments  with  its 
accustomed  emphasis: 

Our  contemporary,  as  usual,  is  right.  The  two  op¬ 
posing  tendencies,  centralization  of  authority  and 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  distribution  to  or¬ 
ganizations  near  to  the  people,  on  the  other,— these 
two  tendencies  are  alwajrs  pulling  each  against  the 
other,  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
showing  the  greater  strength.  Jefferson  stated  a 
universal  truth  when  he  said  that  the  price  of  liberty 
ts  eternal  vigilance.  The  belief  that  the  Assembly 
has,  or,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not,  ought  to  have,  abso¬ 
lute  and  uniimited  authority  over  the  subordinate 
courts  of  the  ministry  and  memberst  ip,  is  no  new 
one.  By  the  constitution  the  Assembly  has  no  legis¬ 
lative  power.  As  the  court  of  highest  resort  its  in¬ 
terpretations  of  existing  law  are  binding. 

The  Interior  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  Assemblies  are  large  bodies,  made  up, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  men  who  are  in  the 
Assembly  for  the  first  time,  and  are  therefore 
ignorant  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  proce¬ 
dure,  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  let 
the  management  ot  business  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  who  are  fond  of  control,  am¬ 
bitious  of  influence,  and  by  nature  given  to 
intrigue.  More  and  more  the  complaint  is 
heard  in  high  places  in  the  Church  of  political 
methods  obtaining  in  the  Assemblies.  Names 
are  mentioned  with  much  feeling  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  growing  tendency  to  intrigue  in  order  to 
domination.  Surely  Christian  work  should  be 
done  in  a  different  way,  by  different  methods, 
and  openly,  Without  fear  or  favor.  Our  hon¬ 
ored  Church  will  lose  very  much  in  the  respect 
of  her  members  for  her  highest  court,  unless 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  such 
management  by  ecclesiastical  politicians. 

In  the  biography  of  the  Rev.  George  Junkin, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  written  by  his  brother,  the  latter 
aays: 

He  deplored  the  assumption  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  powers  not  granted  to  that  body  in  the 
constitution,  powers  which  he  verily  believed  were 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  God’s  people,  and  de¬ 
structive  of  the  beautiful  and  well  balanced  Presby¬ 
terianism  which  our  fathers  had  deduced  from  the 
Bible.  He  felt  that  the  assumption  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  powers  of  a  court  of  original  juris¬ 
diction  in  cases  of  discipline  was  unconstitutional 
and  tended  to  the  utter  destruction  ot  our  system  of 
appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court.  He  abhorred 
the  doctrine  ot  the  “  omnipotence  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,”  and  in  a  series  of  vigorous  articles  publish¬ 
ed  in  The  Northwestern  Presbyterian,  a  paper  ably 
edited  at  Chicago  by  the  Rev.  £.  Erskine,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.  D.  McKinney,  D  J).,  he  showed  the  uncon- 
stitutionality  and  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  this 
dogida,  and  besought  hie  brethren  to  beware  lest  in 
their  excited  zeal  for  a  good  end  they  should  adopt 
doctrines  and  measures  which  were  revolutionary 
and  destructive.  ...  It  is  believed  that  his  views  of 
this  matter  are  the  views  which  prevail  with  the 
grreat  mass  of  Presbyterians,  especially  since  the 
Reunion.  The  Old  School  branch  before  the  Reunion 
had  substantially  receded  from  and  repudiated  posi- 
tioos  taken  in  1865  and  1866,  and  the  New  School 
hranoh  stand  committed  by  all  their  deliverances  in 
all  their  separate  history  against  the  High  Church 
doctrine  of  the  *'  omnipotence  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,”  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  assume  original 
Jurisdiotion  in  cases  of  discipline,  and  the  possession 
by  the  highest  courts  of  all  the  powers  of  the  inferior 
Judicatories.  This  would  be  a  consolidation  of  power 
•note  puissant  than  the  Popedom,  and  mOTe  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  liberties  of  God’s  people.  Against  it  Dr. 
Junkin  left  his  latest,  almost  his  dying  testimony, 
(or  in  some  of  the  last  letters  traced  by  his  pen  he 
ohargee  his  brother  to  resist  it  eoeryvkere  and  at 
oil  times! 

These  are  timely  words,  and,  coming  from  a 
man  who  was  noted  in  his  day  as  the  champion, 
not  only  of  .the  most  uncompromising  ortho¬ 
doxy.  but  as  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  they  may  well  be  heeded  by  those  who 
would  force  an  opposite  policy  upon  ns.  The 
Presbyteries  have  reason  to  be  on  the  alert  iMt 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

-I-  INDICATES  INCREASE.  —  INDICATES  DECBEASE. 
May  1  to  Dec.  81, 

1891.  1890. 

AtUatie. 

Atlantic  1 00— 

East  Florida  12  07- 

Fairfleld  6  00- 

Knox  6  00  ,  6  26 — 

McClelland 

So.  Florida  16  25  69  00- 

20  26  82  82 

Baltiaiore. 

Baltimore  861  06  4628  88- 
New  Castle  126  26  329  86- 

'VV’sh’n  Cty  164  89  968  08— 

962  20  6911  82 

Catawka. 

Cape  Fear 

Catawba  I  80  8  80 — 

Yadkin  1  00  1  76- 

8.  'Yirg’na 

2  80  6  06 

Colorado. 

Boulder  186  44  107  48+ 

Denver  10  00  68  28— 

Gunnison  4  76— 

Pueblo  414  60  494  58- 

660  04  060  02 

Illinois. 

Alton  73  08  179  07- 

Bloom’gton  486  88  767  88 — 

Cairo  43  27  102  86- 

t^htcago  4769  28  6866  92— 

Freeport  147  41  416  14— 

Mattoon  148  70  88  83+ 

Ottawa  98  66  46  W-|- 

Peorla  .  110  88  128  40— 

Rock  River  278  80  800  78- 

Schuyler  Ml  82  828  66 — 

Springfield  676  66  1008  18- 

6972  93  9281  47 

Indiana. 

CrawTdv’le  112  89  840  32- 

Ft.  Wayne  816  00  882  42- 

Ind’apdlis  210  2^  23— 

L'ganaport  87  60  93  01— 

Muncie  111  67  128  88- 

New  Alb’ny  149  66  180  78- 

'Yiucennes  120  20  108  22+ 

Whte  Wter  44  00  180  48- 


Hew  York. 

Albany  1878  21  2818  71— 
Bingh’mt’n  .684  54  962  66— 

Boston  72  60  166  88— 

Brmklyn  2094  06  2266  66— 
Buffalo  8062  49  1194  10+ 
Cayuga  162  98  408  14— 

Champlain  60  44  186  05— 

Chemung  889  64  882  40- 

Colnmbia  216  49  207  78+ 

Genesee  160  814  91— 

Geneva  2700  98  2867  80— 
Hudson  1265  18  867  22+ 

Long  Is’d  610  19  774  94— 

Lyons  242  08  287  41— 

NasaM  278  07  276  41- 
NewY’k  108W60  8712  98+ 
N  248  61  167  »+ 

N’th  River  979  76  1010  72— 
Otsego  878  28  886  48— 

Rochester  1470  68  2748  73- 
St.  Law- 

rence  286 12  166  85+ 

Steuoen  167  62  247  64— 

Syracuse  486  06  519  69- 

T^y  291  46  447  64- 

Utica  888  02  1067  01- 
W’tchea’r  2828  62  2674  16— 


one  or  two  of  its  fellows  of  the  same  ay 
Each  one  must  do  its  full  duty,  in  order 
worthy  general  result.  Our  richest  Synod  is 
of  Pennsylvania,  five  of  whose  Presbyter!^ 
cate  a  growing  liberality.  As  for  the  resM 
ever,  they  have  done  so  parsimoniously, 
quite  up  to  date,  that  the  total 
$9,179.09  short  of  the  eight  months’  tigfl 
Philadelphia  andfl 


18901  How  is  this? 
burg  would  seem  to  be  orthodox  as  to  do^^HI, 
but  heterodox  as  to  pocket  I  Let  them 
unite  faith  and  practice,  and  do  it 
even  at  the  cost  of  expending  a  little  less^V- 
tention  and  feeling  on  things  this  way.  Ohm 
comes  next,  and  she  is  scarcely  better  than 
Pennsylvania,  though  six  of  her  Presbyteries 
have  done  their  duty.  Mission- loving  Cleve¬ 
land  has  been  thus  far  unable  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  Cincinnati,  and  so  the  total 
figures  are  on  the  wrong  side  by  $3,041.96.  Over 
in  New  Jersey  the  old  New  School  Presbytery 
of  Newark  is  the  sole  one  entitled  to  carry 
a  cross  I 


Horth  Dqkota. 

Bismark  28  46  2  60+ 

Fargo  66  46  68  20- 

Pnmbina  13  66  27— 

97  92  116  97 

Ohio. 

Athens  81  70  72  40— 

Bellefout’e  218  60  218  + 

Chlllicothe  116  81  80  68-H 

Cincinnati  642  77  1116  82— 
Cleveland  4688  69  4062  97+ 
Columbus  26  08  20  2^- 

Dayton  274  40  1681  70- 
Huron  42  260  06— 

Lima  40  40  84  66- 

Maboning  26  964  84— 

Marion  209  28  162  16+ 

Manmee  867  65— 

Portsmouth  65 10— 

8t.Cl’ville  280  48  878  88- 

Steub’viUe  868  64  626  60+ 

Wooster  109  76  180  19- 

Zaneevllle  868  80  601  49— 


THE  CHURCH  AND  POLITICAL  REFORM. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  fruitful 
discussion  of  grave  subjects.  The  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  goodly  fellowship,  the  creature 
comforts  which  are  characteristic  of  these  as¬ 
semblies,  combine  to  set  the  subject  of  thought 
in  that  light  of  cheerful  and  courageous  hope 
which  is  the  best  possible  li^ht  in  which  to 
consider  a  grave  subject.  The  topic  for  con¬ 
sideration  last  Monday  night  was  certainly  a 
grave  one.  Cbristian  men  and  women  are 
waking  to  the  truth  that  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  they  revise  their  uotions  of  the 
duty  of  Christ’s  Church  in  the  matter  ot  the 
government  of  the  country.  It  is  not  only  as 
individuals  that  duty  devolves  upon  them.  As 
a  body  of  believers,  banded  together  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  are 
in  a  position  of  eminent  responsibility. 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  ably  set  forth 
on  Monday  evening  by  two  speakers  who  are 
thoroughly  alive  to  its  importance,  the  Rev. 
James  King,  D  D.,  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
and  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Robert  Graham, 
Esq.,  of  the  Church  Temperance  Societ}  .  Both 
of  the  speakers  by  careful  study  and  wide  ob¬ 
servation  are  well  fitted  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  their  remarks,  though  not  perhaps 
going  as  deeply  into  the  question  as  would  have 
been  the  case  on  an  occasion  of  which  the  social 
aspect  was  less  prominent,  were  still  thought¬ 
ful  enough  to  stir  the  consciences  of  those  who 
heard.  Both  were  emphatic  in  urging  the  en¬ 
tire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  Dr.  King 
by  protesting  against  the  subsidizing  of  secta¬ 
rian  institutions,  and  Mr. Graham  by  urging  that 
sectarian  Indian  schools  should  be  supported  by 
the  Churches  without  aid  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Patou,  the  President,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  felicitous  in  introducing  the  speakers, 
and  Dr.  John  Hall  at  the  close  was  no  less 
happy  in  the  few  remarks  which  prefaced  the 
offering  of  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  evening. 

There  is  always  some  good  music  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Presbyterian  Union.  This  time  the 
music  was  given  by  a  double  quartette  of  the 
Yale  Glee  Club,  and  a  sextet  from  the  Banjo 
Club.  There  is  something  singularly  interest- 
lug,  and  to  older  persons  touching,  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  college  boys,  and  every  one  entered  with 
hearty  delight  into  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
excellent  singing  and  playing  of  these  young 
men. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

THE  LATE  DR.  VAN  DVKE. 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  more  generous  than 
just  in  the  following  allusion,  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  its  personal  kindness  rather  than 
to  the  merit  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  refers 
after  this  manner: 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  Editor  of  “  The  Evangelist,” 
spent  a  few  dai^  recently  in  Chicago,  'where  he 
preached  and  spoke  before  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union.  The  address  is  an  interesting  comparison  of 
Chicago  as  seen  in  July,  1842,  and  in  February,  1892. 
In  an  editorial  written  since  his  return  Dr.  Field 
gives  an  appendix  to  the  part  dealing  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  of  to-day.  Both  the  address  and  the  editorial 
are  well  worth  reading  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  city  by  the  lake,  or  in  the  man  who  has  for  so 
many  years  worked  for  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism 
in  this  city.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  add  that 
the  movement  to  revise  the  Confession  of  Faith  owes 
more  to  Dr.  Field  than  to  any  other  man. 

Could  he  who  is  so  highly  complimented  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  deserved,  he  would  die  happy  :.4pr 
surely  any  man  may  be  thankful  who  has  given 
to  him  the  opportunity  to  help  in  removing  out 
of  the  way  those  stupablin^  blocks,  over  which 
so  many  thoughtful  and  earnest  minds  stumble, 
till  t^ey  lose  all  religious  faith.  He  who  can 
lend  &  hand  to  a  poor  pilgrim  in  such  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  relieve  him  of  the  heavy  burdens  of 
bis  doubts  and  fears,  and  bring  him  back  to 
faith  and  hope,  has  done  something  towards 
“saving  a  soul  from  death,”  which  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  saith,  “shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.” 
But  the  movement  for  the  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  man : 
it  was  a  logical  necessity  of  the  progressive 
thought  of  the  age.  Those  who  were  obsarving 
the  signs  of  the  times,  saw  that  the  spirit  of 
investigation,  which  had  been  stimulated  by 
the  great  discoveries  in  science,  was  turned  to 
other  departments  of  human  inquiry,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Religion,  and  that  if  it  would  hold  its 
own  against  the  skepticism  of  the  day,  it  must 
give  q  reason  for  its  faith.  Our  own  profes¬ 
sors  and  teachers  saw  that  if  the  Presbyterian 
Church  held  stubbornly  to  antiquated  forms  of 
statement,  involving  doctrines  no  longer  be¬ 
lieved,  it  would  drive  away  from  it  many  of  the 
rising  generation,  including  some  of  its  most 
thoughtful  minds,  who  were  earnestly  seek¬ 
ing  after  the  truth,  and  that  these  stumbling- 
blocks  must  be  got  out  of  the  way.  One  of  the 
first  to  recognize  this,  was  the  late  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  who  at  once  set  himself  with  character¬ 
istic  boldness  to  the  gigantic  task.  If  Tn 
Evanoblist  aided  in  the  good  cause,  it  was  not 
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ladUa  Ter. 

Che’kee  Na  1  60  8  00- 

Ohichasaw  2  00— 

Choctaw  27  16  28  00 — 

Muskogee  2  10  25  (10— 

80  86  63  00 

lewa. 

Cdar  Rpds  108  81  450  96— 

Cncil  Bluffs  66  66  125  69- 

Des  .Moioes  49  14  149  27— 

D  ibuque  276  80  812  08- 

Ft.  Dodge  74  78  118  75- 

lowa  284  86  886  63- 

lowa  City  60  98  69  65- 

Hioux  City  36  00  + 

Waterloo  208  32  268  64- 


Oregoa. 

East  Oregon  2 
Oregon  62  77 
v\  ilTamette  27 
Bo.  Oregon  82  80 

114  67 

Paelfle. 

Benicia  161  50 
Loe  Angeles  44  35 
Sacramento  24  45 
8n  Fruc’sco  227  80 
San  Jose  49  60 
Stockton 


497  60  1431  88 
PeaasylTBBla. 

Allegheny  74  14  884  82— 

BlairsviUe  144  83  601  17— 

Butler  224  12  266  88- 

Carlisle  1269  21  16n  92- 
Chester  8892  44  8288  85+ 
CUariou  264  66  192  69f 

Erie  1167  79  1240  11— 

Huntlngdn  699  19  862  85- 

Kitianning  409  61  282  82+ 

Lekawana  1603  69  2289  86— 
Lehigh  307  46  40B  65— 

Northum¬ 
berland  784  11  1078  87— 
Philadel¬ 
phia  1998  88  6828  17— 
Pniia  Cen¬ 
tral  884  60  1864  07— 
Phila  N’tb  2648  84  2004  61+ 
Pittebnrgb  8120  18  4406  47— 
Redstone  224  06  1084  82- 
Shenango  334  19  439  27— 

Washngtn  1180  62  1461  10- 
WeUsboro  130  19  160  94- 

Wstminstr  142  12  214  14— 

W.  Virginia  24  62  14  00+ 

W.  Africa  10  00- 


1084  84  1865  43 

KftHSMs 

Emporia  119  32  190  48- 

Highlaod  77  14  79  79— 

Larned  28  99  82  17— 

Neosho  46  70  188  69- 

Osborne  8  00  8  26 — 

Solomon  2l  80  69  11 — 

Topeka  422  80  881  81+ 

718  26  926  20 

Kestseky. 

Ebenezer  10  80  41  99 — 

l-ouisviUe  146  49  160  86 — 

Trans)  Ivnia  48  40  86  28+ 

206  19  227  88 

MiehlgsB. 

Detroit  642  21  1268  61— 
Flint  78  79  134  77— 

Grnd  Rpids  36  06  174  08- 

Kalamazoo  62  93  276  17— 

Lake  Speror  28  96  186  24— 

Lansing  246  98  286  70+ 

Monroe  174  80  261  26— 

Petoskey  17  80  66  84— 

Saginaw  268  91  .206  24+ 

1446  17  2788  81 

HlBBSsota. 

Duluth  27  27  169  77— 

Mankato  1127  90  1161  74- 
Red  River  6  44  16  23- 

St.  Paul  819  11  1986  68- 
Wlnona  « 88  TJ  61- 

1621  16  8306  96 

■IlSOBri. 

Kansas  City  76  66  616  56- 

Osark  24  06  187  40- 

Palmyra  61  96  86  to— 

PUtte  91  14  08  74- 

St.  Louis  866  20  2121  87— 
White  River 


So.  Dakota. 

Aberdeen  11 47 
Black  Hills  2  60 
Cen.  Dakota  12  56 
Dakota  16  00 
So  Dakota  109  14 


deep  shadow.  At  such  a  moment  it  is  almost 
an  intrusion  to  break  the  stillness  of  that  sa 
cred  sorrow.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to  reach 
out  a  hand,  and  whisper  a  word  of  sympathy. 
“  Peace,  dear  heart !  Cease  to  moan !  Look  not 
downward,  but  upward!  He  who  orders  our 
lives  doeth  all  things  well.  What  He  does,  we 
know  not  now,  but  we  shall  know  hereafter.” 

Blind  indeed  are  we  if  we  do.  not  learn  a  les¬ 
son  from  those  we  have  loved  and  lost.  Even 
children  may  be  our  teachers.  “Their  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,”  and  some  reflection  from  that 
vision  may  fall,  though  dimly,  upon  us,  causing 
us  to  lift  up  our  eyes,  and  see  in  the  Blast  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  They  go  before  us  to  draw 
ns  on  by  the  attraction  st  love  to  the  better  world 
to  which  they  are  gone.  Such  is  the  ministry  of 
children  to  the  bereaved  parents  whom  they 
leave  behind,  and  who,  looking  forward,  soothe 
the  pain  of  parting  by  the  anticipation  of  meet¬ 
ing  again.  What  a  joy  for  those  now  suddenly 
bereft,  and  who,  left  alone,  have  to  “climb  the 
steps  to  heaven”  more  slowly  and  wearily,  that 
as  they  come  nearer  and  nearer,  they  may  recog¬ 
nize  their  child  again,  as  she  hastens  with  joyous 
step  to  meet  them  at  the  gate. 

H.  M.  F. 


150  66  160  40 

TcBBCwee. 

Birming¬ 
ham  14  05 

Holston  27  20  48  07- 

Kingston  10  92  8  45 

Union  22  66  180  81- 


60  78  aev 

Tbxbb. 

Austin  186  75  278  OS- 
Nth  Texas  67  90  54  06+ 

Trinity  16  66  70- 

80805  866  66 

UtBh. 

MonUna  176  68  242  71— 
Utah  88  40  86  20- 

Wood  River  5  16  87— 


1106  00  8000  86 

Hebraska. 

Hastings  40  96  01  48- 

Keamey  60  90  46  + 

Neb.  City  66  04  131  27— 

Niobrara  9  48  95- 

Omaha  84  190  95- 


TVFHUS  AND  LODGING  HOUSES. 

The  prompt  and  eneregtic  action  of  our  Health 
Board  will  probably  avail  to  save  this  city  and 
our  country  from  pestilence. 


809  87  472  54 

Hew  Jersey. 

Coriaoo 

Elisabeth  1686  09  2100  44- 
Jer’yC’y  1906  60  1966  06- 
Monmonth  906  17  1812  40— 
Mon  is  and 

Orange  6470  48  8745  66- 
NewiA  6166  60  4886  61+ 
New  Brnns- 

wick  996  86  1484  07— 
Newton  6U  67  768  71- 
W’st  Jers’y  281  20  667  66- 


215  08 

WssbiBftOB. 

Alaska 

Olympia  10 
Puget  So'd  112  16 
Spokane 
W^Wta  60 


And  if  the 
threatened  epidemic  of  typhus  is '  arrested  at 
the  present  point,  it  will  perhaps  prove  a  bless¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  curse,  since  it  has  been  the 
means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  danger  that  continually  lurks  in  the  cheap 
lodging  houses,  and  in  a  more  aggravated  form 
in  the  lodging  houses  of  our  police  stations.  A 
petition  signed  by  a  number  of  our  meet  prom¬ 
inent  citizens,  among  others  by  John  Paton, 


168  15  165  72 

WlssSBsia. 

Chippewa  25  76  92  07— 

La  28  81  87  25- 

BCadison  48  82  Itt  25- 
Milwankse  80  18  602  07— 
Winnebago  111  86  79  n+ 


Hew  Hsxles. 
Arizona  1 
Rio  Grande  2 
Santa  Fe  1 


Total  97176  12  UOQM  14 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Lati^t  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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JHinisttrs  anb  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Naw  Yoek  City.— fYrst  Pre^yterian  Church. 
At  the  communion  service  of  the  First  Pres- 
terian  Church  on  Sunday  last,  Dr.  Howard 
flSeld  received  fifteen  new  members  by  letter 
four  on  confession  of  faith.  At  the  pre- 
ing  communion,  eight  were  received.  The 
armth  and  cordiality  of  the  church  are  already 
issipating  the  notions  entertained  by  some  that 
imiess  and  coolness  are  its  characteristics, 
ud  as  the  old  church  may  well  be  of  its  bis- 
ry,  its  face  at  present  glows  with  the  prospec- 
ive  rather  than  the  retrosnective. 


Naw  Yobk. — The  Lenox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Eighth  Avenue,  was  organized  December 
..th,  .with  upwards  of  forty  members.  It  is 
ery  gratifying  to  note  the  steady  and  prosper- 
UB  growth  of  this  church.  A  fresh  interest  is 
pparent  in  all  the  different  departments  of  the 
ork.  On  Sunday  evening,  February  7th,  the 
rst  communion  service  since  the  organization 
f  the  church  was  held.  Dr.  C.  A.  Stoddard 
ificiating.  The  interest  in  the  first  commu- 
ion  service  was  attested  by  the  presence  of 
large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  church, 
e  service  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
irshippers  at  the  Lenox  Church  as  an  hour 
f  sacred  fellowship  with  each  other  and  corn- 
union  with  Ood.  Seventeen  persons  were  re¬ 
ived  into  the  church  by  certificate  and  on 
nfession  of  faith,  making  the  whole  number 
f  communicants  at  this  time  55.  The  church 
cknowledged  with  pleasure  the  gift  of  a  hand- 
ome  puliHt  Bible,  just  presented  by  a  kind 
riend.  Surely  the  Lord  is  good  to  those  who 
rust  in  Him.  The  history  of  the  “Lenox” 
thus  far  encourages  the  hope  of  still  richer 
blessings.  “Conquering  and  to  conquer,”  may 
Hius  be  the  motto. 

Albxny.— Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  preached 
last  Sunday  morning  his  fifth  anniversary  ser- 1 
mon  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Ghurch,  text  Psa.  x.,  Iv.  7.  He  had  received 
into  membership  during  the  five  years  814  per¬ 
sons,  295  on  confession  of  faith;  total  contri¬ 
butions  |$115,187.50,  about  one-half  for  congre¬ 
gational  expenses.  Tribute  was  paid  the  mem- 
ory  of  Elders  Kirk,  Ward,  Bacon,  and  Arnold.  i 
Sprairae  Chapel  Sunday-school  (connected  with 
■the  Second  Church)  hmd  its  seventy- third  anni¬ 
versary.  The  enrollment  is  617,  with  increase  of 
116:  46  present  every  Sunday;  6  deaths.  Cash 
•on  hand  $414.88;  disbursements  $628.62.  Super¬ 
intendent,  Henry  Patton,  with  44  officers  and 
teachers. 

Buffalo. — The  recent  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  The  Buffalo  Presbytery  News,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the 
Presbytery,  Rev.  John  Paul  Egbert,  Rev.  T. 
Ralston  Smith.  D.D.,  and  Elder  Francis  A. 
Board,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of 
things  within  the  bounds  of  the  body:  The 
aim  is  to  bring  the  churohee  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Presbytery  and  with  each  other, 
to  unite  them  all  more  intelligently  in  the 
church’s  common  work,  and  more  effectually 
than  has  hitherto  seemed  practicable  to  stimu¬ 
late  that  wjrk.  The  paper,  issued  monthly,  is 
an  eight  page  quarto,  four  columns  on  a  pi^e, 
4^ell  printed,  largely  supported  by  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  offered  to  sub^ribers  at  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  year.  If 
it  goes  forward  according  to  the  promise  of  this 
£rst  number,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  use¬ 
ful.  All  the  departments  of  the  Church’s 
i>eneficence  receive  attention  in  it,  mainly  from 
the  chairmen  of  permanent  committed,  the 
doings  of  the  ITesbytery  are  epitomized,  there 
is  information  about  the  churches,  and  there 
are  many  Uttle  paragraphs  well  calculated  to 
•touch  the  conscience  and  to  stir  up  new  activ¬ 
ity  and  faithfulness  in  individual  Christians. 

Richfibld  Springs. — The  Rtv.  Samuel  Van 
Vranken  Holmes  has,  as  already  stated,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
-of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  assistant  pastor.  He 
began  his  work  there  on  Sunday,  Feoruary  14th. 
He  leaves  this,  his  first  charge,  much  to  the 
vegret  of  all,  and  with  the  assurance  that  their 
prayers  will  follow  him.  Under  bis  care  this 
church  has  been  greatly  built  up  in  numbers; 
he  has  also  stimulated  our  people  to  greater 
liberality  in  the  different  departments  of  church 
work.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  say  that  a 
debt  of  $2,800  was  by  his  determined  zeal  and 
•Rction  pigged  in  a  few  weeks,  about  $2,100  of 
the  total  by  persons  identified  with  the  church. 
His  clear  and  strong  presentation  of  the  truth, 
4iis  genial  intercourse  with  all  classes,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  young  people  of  the  village,  have 


throughout  this  community.  He  goes  from 
this  place  with  the  beet  wishes  of  all  the 
cburcnee,  and  of  this  church  especially.  We 
feel  bis  loss  as  expressed  in  resolutions  formally 
and  heartily  adopted,  and  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Session.  We  add  that  this 
•church  is  again  fortunate  in  securing  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Holmes,  without  a  long  interval 
of  waiting  and  uncertainty.  It  has  extended  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  George  Reynolds  of 
Orau^,  N.  J.,  to  become  its  pastor,  which  call 
bas  been  accepted.  Mr.  Revnolds  will  very 
soon  enter  upon  his  labors  among  us.  W. 

Gocvkrnkgb.— A  Powerful  Eertnal.-Gouver- 
neur  is  a  beautiful  village  of  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  population,  situated  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  famous  Thousand  Isles.  It  has  just 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  deep  aud  pervasive 
spiritual  awakenings  of  its  history.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  Mr.  Oitman  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  began  a  series  of  union  evangelistic  services, 
the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  the  Presbyterian 
churches  uniting.  There  were  mark^  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  power  of  the  Soirit  throughout 
the  series.  Mr.  Ottman  won  the  confidence  of 
his  hearers  at  the  very  first  meeting,  impress¬ 
ing  them  as  a  cultured,  consecrated  man,  and 
like  Spurgeon,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  unaided  by  that  attractive  force,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  singers,  yet  the  meetings  grew  in  interest 
and  power  daily.  The  last  night  of  the  series 
-every  business  place,  with  two  or  three  excep¬ 
tions,  was  closM,  including  every  saloon  in  the 
village.  It  means  a  great  deal  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  working  so  mightily  in  a  place  that 
every  saloon  is  closed  fur  a  religious  service. 
The  final  day  was  one  of  the  mo>t  tedious  of 
this  very  severe  dim  tte,  and  still  people  gath¬ 
ered  to  the  meetings  from  six  miles  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Everv  aiailable  spot  in  the  largest  church 
was  occupied,  the  lobby  was  packed  full,  they 
stood  aro  and  the  doors  of  the  session- room,  and 
many  were  turned  away.  It  was  a  meeting 
4ong  to  be  remembered.  One  scarcely  knows 
how  to  speak  of  the  results  of  such  a  series  of 
meetings.  Many  Christians  were  quickened, 
sinners  were  aroused  and  born  again  into  the 
kingdom,  and  many  were  brought  under  deep 
conviction.  Nearly  four  hundred  signed  cards 
-expressing  a  desire  heaceforth  to  leim  a  Chris 
tian  life.  Mr.  Ottman  is  a  young  man  of 
thirty- three  years,  with  a  voice  not  powerful, 
but  very  pleasant.  His  methods  are  quiet, 
fie  apprals  very  little  to  the  emotions,  more 
to  the  sense  of  right,  dignity,  and  honor.  He 
preaches  a  straight  Gospel,  and  preaches  it 
with  great  directness  and  cogency.  He  believes 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  that  only  the  Spirit  can  wield  that  sword 
•effectively.  Thus  he  honors  both  the  Word  of 
Ood  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  God  rewards  him 
with  rich  results.  W.  F.  S. 

Glens  Falls. — The  Presbyterian  Church  and 
congregation  assembled  in  force  on  the  evening 
of  Febiuary  9th,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
pastor  to  succeed  the  venerable  Rev.  A.  J. 
Fennel,  for  forty  years  and  more  the  worthy 
occupant  of  their  pulpit.  Dr.  Fennel  moderated 
the  meeting,  and  Hon.  A.  B.  Abbott  acted  as 
clerk.  After  stating  the  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Fennel  offered  prayer.  Business  being 
in  order,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Abbott  it  was  voted 
unanimously  that  a  call  be  extended  to  ^v. 
John  R.  Cosser  to  become  the  pastor  of  ^e 
church  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  dating 
from  his  installation,  and  payable  quarterly. 
The  Session  and  members  of  the  Bcmuu  of  Trus¬ 
tees  were  authorized  to  sign  this  ctffi  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Congregation.  Upon  motion 
of  Hon.  F.  A.  Johnson,  Hon.  A.  B.  Abbott  was 
elected  a  commissioner  to  prosecute  the  matter 
of  the  call  in  Presbytery.  Inasmuch  as  this 
was  unfamiliar  business  for  this  church.  Dr. 
Fennel  said  he  would  make  an  eXf/lanation:  The 
call  would  go  informally  to  Mr.  Grosser  on  his 
return  to  town,  but  wotud  be  formally  extended 
to  him  by  the  Presbytery,  where  it  would  be 
taken  by  the  commissioner.  If  accepted,  the 
Presbytery  would  make  the  appointments  and 
arrangements  for  the  installation.  This  church 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  early  choice  of 
a  pastor,  who  is  the  unanimous  choice  of  its 
members.  Mr.  Grosser  comes  from  Portland, 
Me.  He  has  been  preaching  of  late  at  Glens 
FalU. 

BiNGHAiiFTON.— The  West  Presbyterian  Church 
celebrated  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  its  or- 
ganixation  and  of  the  present  pastorate  on 


Thursday  evening,  February  11th,  by  a  social 
reunion,  together  with  appropriate  services  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  church.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  programme,  a  finely  executed  oil 
portrait  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham, 
was  unveiled.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  the 
rising  young  artist.  Mr.  James  C.  Durand,  a 
member  of  the  West  Church,  who  to  rare 
natural  gifts  has  added  the  advantages  of  study 
abroad.  It  was  ordered  and  purchased  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  to  be  placed  as  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture  in  the  church, 
t  Havana. — The  annual  sermon  of  the  pastor. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg,  February  7th,  gave  encour¬ 
agement  to  this  church  by  its  review  of  the 
year’s  work  and  progress.  Eighteen  members 
have  been  added,  and  the  active  membership  of 
the  Endeavor  Society  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
meetings  greatly  increased  in  interest.  The 
benevolent  contributions  of  the  church  have 
been  much  increased,  while  the  congregation 
has  fully  met  its  financial  obligations. 

Moreland. — New  interest  is  felt  in  this  coun¬ 
try  congregation,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Havana  pastor’s  parish.  Four  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year  on  confession  of  faith, 
and  two  elders  have  been  recently  elected  and 
ordained.  The  congregations  and  Sunday- 
scho9l  and  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  are  well  attended  and  interesting. 

New  York  Mills.— The  Lord’s  Supper  was 
administered  by  Pastor  H.  P.  McAdam  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  February  7th,  when  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  veiy  large  at  the  Wolcott  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church.  Seventeen  persons  were 
received  t3  communion  on  profession  of  their 
faith,  six  of  whom  were  baptized.  Fifty-two 
have  been  received  within  the  year  thus  far. 

Sausbury  Mills.— Mr.  T.  C.  McClelland  of 
the  senior  class  of  Union  Seminary  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Cannonsville.— Rev.  John  Service  of  Otis- 
ville,  has  been  called  to  Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Marietta. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mari¬ 
etta  (Rev.  A.  T.  Stewart  pastor)  added  thirty- 
two  members  Sabbath,  February  7th.  These 
were  largely  the  fruit  of  special  services  by  the 
pastor,  and  also  union  meetings  by  Evangelist 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Smiley,  who  is  well  fitted  for 
the  noble  work  to  which  he  has  given  himself. 

Wyoming. — This  Presbyterian  Church  (W.  A. 
Beecher  pastor)  received  five  new  members  at 
the  recent  communion,  February  7th,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-six  within  the  past  ten  months. 

INDIANA. 

Looansport.  —  At  the  annual  meeting  last 
month  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
financial  report  showed  that  over  $3,000  h^ 
been  expended  during  the  year  upon  the  repair¬ 
ing  and  refurnishing  of  the  house  of  worship. 
After  paying  this  and  ^1  current  expenses,  a 
smsdl  balance  remained  in  the  treasury,  and  the 
congregation  voted  an  increase  of  ten  Mr  cent, 
to  the  salary  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  D.  P.  Putnam. 

ILLINOIS. 

Waynesville.  —  Received  during  the  last 
year,  by  letter  two,  by  profession  three;  bap¬ 
tisms  of  children  seven,  adults  one. 

MICHIGAN. 

Caro  — For  two  years  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  capital  town  of  Tuscola  County  has  been 
without  a  settled  pastor.  Since  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Craig  (son  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Craig  of  Chicago) 
was  obliged  to  decline  its  call  of  1890,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  health,  it  has  been  well  supplied 
by  the  father.  Dr.  Craig,  during  the  summer 
of  1890,  and  a  year  afterward  by  ^v.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Davies,  who  left  us  last  October  to  accept  a  call 
to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  In  November  last, 
this  church  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Frank  G. 
EUett,  which  was  accepted,  to  the  joy  of  this 
people.  There  seemj  to  have  been  a  special 
providence  in  his  coming  here,  as  his  earnest 
work  and  genial  Christian  deportment  is 
already  reaching  the  hearts  of  our  community. 
The  prayer  -  meetings  are  well  attended  and 
much  spiritual  interest  manifested.  At  our 
first  communion  season  with  our  new  pastor, 
fifteen  persons  were  received  into  full  member¬ 
ship  on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  last  Sun¬ 
day  (February  7th)  seven  more  were  received, 
and  all  but  two  were  baptized.  A  deep  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  our 
congregation,  which  we  trust  will  soon  bear 
fruit  under  the  pastor’s  faithful  and  pungent 
Gospel  ministrations  from  the  pulpit.  With 
such  consecration  and  zeal  as  Mr.  EUett  exhib¬ 
its,  they  cannot  but  result  in  a  great  harvest 
of  blessing  to  this  place  and  the  farming  region 
round  about.  There  is  abundance  of  good 
material  here  for  a  large  and  strong  church  of 
intell^ent  and  earnest  workers,  if  all  were  in 
sympathy  and  zealous  for  the  cause.  The  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  Society  is  doing  a  good  work 
among  our  youth. 

This  part  of  Michigan  is  largely  populated  by 
people  from  New  York  and  the  l^stern  States, 
and  therefore  very  desirable  as  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  we  shall  gladly  welcome  good  peo¬ 
ple,  and  especially  Presbyterian  families,  that 
may  cast  their  lot  in  this  favored  locality  of 
our  country.  We  are  taking  on  Christian  cour¬ 
age.  S. 

Saginaw. — The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bronson,  for 
seven  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marlbor- 
ough-on-'-be-Hulson.  has  received  a  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saginaw,  Mich, 
(late  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske’s),  and  expects  to  be 
gin  his  labors  there  about  March  1st. 

,  WISCONSIN. 

Superior.  —  The  New  Church.  —  The  First 
Church,  Superior,  Rev.  A.  Devine  pastor,  has 
just  remove  to  its  new  church  home.  The 
occasion  was  observed  by  a  commemoration  ser¬ 
vice,  at  which  Hon.  L.  W.  Gates,  who  has  held 
the  office  of  ruling  elder  for  thirty- three  years, 
gave  a  historical  narrative  of  great  interest. 
In  the  evening  the  Sabbath-school  held  a  clos¬ 
ing  servile.  The  congregation  will  meet  in  the 
Sunday-school  room  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the 
organ  is  set  up  and  other  work  completed  in 
the  spacious  and  beautifql  audience  room.  This 
old  church  was  the  first  at  the  “head  of  the 
I..akeB,”and  from  it  has  grown  the  numerous 
churches  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  which  are 
doing  such  effective  work  for  the  Master.  Rev. 
John  Barnett  was  the  pioneer  preacher,  and 
here  Rev.  J.  W.  Hageman  did  effective  service 
in  1882. 

Madison. — The  opening  services  of  Christ 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  chapel  of  the  new 
and  beautiful  edifice,  were  held  on  Sabbath, 
February  7th.  Rev.  W.  A  McAtee,  D.D., 
celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  pas¬ 
torate  in  Madison  in  a  social  githering  on  Fsb- 
ruary  9th,  in  the  church  parlors.  The  annual 
meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening. 
This  church  has  bad  a  prosperous  decade  under 
its  able  pastor. 

West  Salem.— Rev.  Rollo  Branch  preaches 
here  and  at  Bangor,  four  miles  east.  He  has' 
been  bolding  special  religious  services  for  eleven 
weeks.  At  West  Salem  the  church  is  greatly 
revived,  seven  new  members  added,  and  there 
are  many  more  who  have  accepted  Christ. 
Three  new  elders  were  ordained  and  new  church 
officers  elected.  At  Bangor  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  attendance  and  interest,  and  some 
reclaimed  and  others  converted. 

Jamesvillb. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Brown,  D.D.,  pastor,  was  openel 
bv  an  organ  recital  on  February  2nd.  Prof. 
Clarence  Buddy’s  playing,  and  the  solo  singing 
by  Mrs.  Bishop,  were  very  fine.  This  fine  new 
house  of  worship  cost  $22,600,  and  it  will  be 
dedicated  free  of  debt.  The  sermon  of  dedica¬ 
tion  will  be  preached  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Roberts, 
D.D.,  President  of  Lake  Forest  University. 

Waukesha. — Rev.  W.  D.  Thomas  preached 
from  Rev.  iii.  20  in  the  First  Church,  Febru¬ 
ary,  7th,  and  the  communion  followed.  In  the 
evening.  Dr.  Thomas  preached  on  “Presby- 


Do  you  know  that  you  can 
buy  a  chimney  to  fit  your  lamp 
that  will  last  till  some  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  it  ? 

Do  you  know  that  Macbeth’s 
pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl  glass  ** 
is  that  chimney  ? 

You  can  have  it — your 
dealer  will  get  it — if  you  insist 
on  it.  He  may  tell  you  it  * 
costs  him  three  times  as  much 
as  some  others.  That  is  true. 
He  may  say  they  are  just  as 
good.  Don’t  you  believe  it— 
they  may  be  better  for  him ; 
he  may  like  the  breaking. 

PUtabnts.  Gsa  A.MACBZxaEOa 


terianism.”  Carroll  College  enrolls  180  stu- 
dent8,’and  Dr.  Rankin  and  bis  associate  teach¬ 
ers  have  their  hearts  and  hands  full  of  work. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott’s  recent  lec¬ 
tures  in  Boston,  on  the  “Evolution  of  Religion,” 
have  excited  wide  comment  throughout  the  sec¬ 
ular  as  well  as  the  religious  press,  and  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  do  not  often  give  much 
thought  to  such  matters,  are  found  discussing 
these  problems  with  unusual  interest.  Last 
Monday’s  papers  gave  large  space  to  reports  of 
the  sermons  of  our  Presbyterian  pastors  of  the 
previous  day  on  this  theme.  Rev.  Dr.  Adams 
of  the  Columbus- avenue  Church  presented  his 
large  congregation  with  a  masteily  argument 
for  the  “Old  Gospel.”  Rev.  F.  H.  Hiuman  of 
the  South  Boston  church  began  a  series  of  eight 
sermons  on  “Orthodoxy  vs.  Heterodoxy,”  his 
special  subject  being  “The  Decadence  of  Au¬ 
thority  and  its  Consequent  Curse.”  Mr.  Hinman 
has  the  faculty  of  presenting  such  truth  with 
emphasis,  in  such  a  way  us  to  win  the  atten 
tion  of  his  hearers.  Dr.  Kneeland  of  the  Rox- 
bury  church,  and  Mr.  Dewing  of  Somerville, 
also  gave  their  recollections  of  the  great 
preacher,  Spurgeon,  whose  death  the  entire 
Christian  world  mourns. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Hollis,  L.  I. — The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
here  receives  a  legacy  of  $15,000,  to  be  invest¬ 
ed  in  real  estate,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Elias  C. 
Hendrickson;  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  indigent  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry ;  the  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America  $10,000;  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  $5,000;  the  Allen  African  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  Jamaica  $500;  the  Reformed 
Church  $500. 

PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
at  Lathrop,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  March  8th,  at  7.80  p.  m. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


CALIGEAPH  FOR  SALE. 

ACALIORAPH  for  sale,  nearly  new,  has  been  used 
only  a  few  times.  Low  price.  Apply  O.,  care  of 
N.  Y.  Evamoklist,  Box  2330.  New  York. 


Gospel  Hymns  No.  6 

By  8ANKKT,  McGBANAUAN  and  8TEBBIN8, 

23 1  Hymns.  $30  per  1 00  Copies. 

Add  6  Cts  per  copy  if  ordered  by  mail. 

Trt  et;  mtrs  to  oive  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

THE  BICLON^  MAIN  CO. 

81  Rantlolpk  8t.,  ClUeagt.  70  E.  0th  Stntt,  Ntw  York. 


8BXTON8HIP  WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  desires  a  position  as  sexton  in  or 
near  New  York  or  Brooklyn  Address  K.,  care  of  N.  Y. 
Evangelist,  Box  2380,  New  York  City, 


DEATHS. 

Field.— Died  in  this  city,  on  Thursday,  February  llth, 
Katharine  Eldridge  Fieid,  daughter  of  Matthew  D.  and 
Lucy  Atwater  Fimd :  aged  five  years  and  seven  months. 

Hollisier.— Mrs.  Eiizabeth  Hollister  died  at  her  horn# 
in  Malta,  Saratoga  County,  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  4. 
She  was  born  .Ian.  24, 1814,  one  of  a  family  of  lour  chil 
dren.  Her  father  Robert  Hemphill,  was  one  of  Jhe  earl 


fSTON  A  STOWE,  Publishers, 


was  married  to  Thompson  Hollister,  of  Ballston.  The 
young  couple  removed  to  Marshall,  Mich.,  going  the 
greater  portion  of  the  distance  in  a  praiiie  schooner.  In 

)d  to 

Dunning  Street,  where  she  has  since  resided.  On  April 
3, 1852,  her  father  died,  and  November  10  of  the  same  year 
her  mother.  Early  in  life  Mrs.  Hollister  united  with  the 
Presb}  terian  Church  at  Dunning  Street,  and  was  until 
her  death  one  of  the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  cause, 
and  her  death  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  entire  commun¬ 
ity.  Kev.  S.  B.  Rigger  of  Ballston  Center  conducted  the 
funeral  services.  The  bearers  were  the  four  elders  of  the 
church.  William  H.  Coon,  D.  C.  Briggs,  Arthur  W.  Selch 
and  John  H.  Traver. 


IN  MBMORIAH.— The  various  articles  of  Church  Furniture 
are  being  largely  used  for  Memorials.  Special  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  for  any  article  desired.  J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St., 
New  York. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

'117’OODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
W  Office.  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 


V*  Sold  bp  aU  bookoeUera,  or  sent,  poetpaUl,  by 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  New  York 


PENTECOST’S  BIBLE  STUDIES  FOR  1892. 

From  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  covering  the  INTERNATIONAL  S.  S.  LESSONS. 

By  GEO.  P.  PENTECOST,  D.D. 

Price,  CLOTH,  Bl-OO.  Paper,  60  Cents.  For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

S.  ety  OO.y 

751  BROADWAT.  _  _  _  _  NEIT  YORK. 


MEN’S  SPRING  WOOLENS. 

SUITINGS. 

Black,  Blue,  and  Mixed  English  Twills. 

CASSI  MERES. 
Whip  and  Bedford  Cords. 

SCOTCH  HOMESPUNS. 

English  Covert  Coatings. 

LADIES’  ULSTERINGS. 

Check,  Stripe,  and  Diagonals. 

fBttxxJwau  i  91^  At, 


FEBRUARY  GOODS 

FEBRUARY  OFENINO, 

In  order  to  generally  introduce  the  many 
peculiar  and  intricate  weayee  of  our  new 
Importations  of  Dress  Gtoods,  we  have  ai> 
ranged  lor  a  special  exhibit  this  week. 

The  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of 
High  Class  Woolens  we  have  ever  shown. 

Boubaix  Serges,  Gofibred  Crepes,  Fluted 
Crepons,  Tiansiiarent  effeots  in  the  new 
oords^re  among  the  novelties. 

shades  show  a  marked  difito- 
enoe  from  those  of  last  season.  This 
change  wiU  be  observed  both  in  the  plain 
and  the  fhnoy  Ihbrios. 

We  desire  every  one  to  see  these  novel 
and  beautifril  goods. 


James  McCreary  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 

•BUPEBIQR  NUTRITION -THE  UFC-” 


NBW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK  SHOPPING. 

By  A  lady  of  experlenoe.  Best  of  reterenoea.  Sendfn 
oircular. 

MBS.  M.  W.  KETOHUM, 

106  W.  42d  Street. 


THE  GREArn^EDICINAL. 


THIS  Original  and  World  Renowned  Dietetic 
Prcfaration  is  a  Substance  of  UHRIVALLED  PURITY 
and  Medicinal  Worth,  A  Solid  extract  oeriveoby 
A  New  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growthsof 
Wheat—  Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justut  Acquireo 
THEi  Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


OrganlMd  1882.  For  “Itinerary”  addrew, 
HOWARD  8.  PAINE,  AM.,  M.D.,  AlbanyTN.  Y. 


AN  incomparable  AUMCNT  rOR  THCaROWni 

ANQ  PROTECTION  OF  INPANTS  AND 

01iILf0RE>N 

A  Superior  Nutritive  in  Continued 
Fevers  and  a  reliable  remedial  AaENT 

(NALL  DiSEAStS  OF  THE  STOMACH  ANQ  INTCaTIHCBk 

SDI.O  BY  DRuaaiBTa 

BHIFFWe  OEFOT— ^UOHM  CARLE  *  aOHa.'t4CW<tDIQD 


Choioe  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine,  Ehtfly 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  known  varieties. 
For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DUBTEA’8  SONS. 

Fruit  and  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 


HARPER’S  Magazine 


FOR  MARCH 


a'  new  book  BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE 


some  entirely  new  books  for  the  library, 
•end  for  our  new  list  of  such.  Both  the 
hublishera  and  the  net  price  riven, 
lulled  for  2c.  stamp. 

If  you  desire  to  add 

a  number  of  volumes  in-eepective  of  old 
•r  new,  send  for  our  64  page  catalogue 
•f  tbs  beat  books  for  Sunday  School 
libraries.  Containing  over  1500  titles, 

^th  the  publishers  and  net  price  given, 
tiled  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

It  you  desire 

to  keep  posted 

Id  everything  pertaining  to  Sunday 
khool  libraries,  subscribe  for  The  Sun- 
j'day  School  Library  Bulletin,  a  new 
I  paper  issued  quarterly,  ably  edited,  de- 
1  voted  exclusively  to  the  Sunday  School 
*  library.  Specimen  mailed  for  5c. 
-Year  of  1892, 25c. 

<}«r  discounts  ranee  from  25  to 
50  |»er  cent,  fkom  publishers  list 
pHzes.  We  furnish  free,  covers, 
laliSIs  and  numbers  for  every . 
bo^.  purchased,  where. the  bill 
amounts  to  $30.— net  or  more. 

#  GiOtaOQlll  &  W0£l0i  Co.,  - 

122  flHSSHU  ST., 
i  NEW  YORK. 


A  SCOTCH  LASSIE!! 

BIIIIIES.SWM 

SHFS  A  PRESBYTERIAN  I 


\6th 

Annual  Statement 

or  THS 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 


iN  BOARD  or  PUBLICATION. 

OF  UZ 


Mr.  william  dean  HOWELLS  begins  in  this  number  his  new  and 
characteristic  American  novel,  The  World  of  Chance. 

In  an  article  on  The  Capitals  of  the  North-west,  Mr.  Juuan  Ralph 
recounts  the  recent  marvellous  development  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and 
also  of  another  pair  of  twin  cities — Duluth,  in  Minnesota,  and  Superior,  in  Wis¬ 
consin — the  lake  ports  of  the  great  wheat  region  of  which  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  are  the  centre. 

Miss  Constance  Feni.more  Woolson  contributes  another  of  her  charming 
Italian  stories,  entitled  Dorothy,  illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Reinhart  ;  and  Mr. 
William  McLennan  continues  his  series  of  Canadian  Habitant  Sketches  in  the 
story  of  Johnnie  Rawson  and  Chunky  Peters,  al  ^  illustrated  by  Mr.  Rein¬ 
hart. 

The  Story  of  London,  which  Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  made  as  lively  and 
entertaining  as  a  novel,  is  concluded  with  a  picturesque  description  of  the  city 
in  the  time  of  George  II. 

Mr.  De  Blowitz,  the  distinguished  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
tells  the  story  of  one  of  his  most  remarkable  journalistic  feats,  how  he  got  the 
first  authentic  news  of  the  Proclamation  of  Alfonso  XII.  as  King  of  Spain 
from  the  lips  of  the  young  King  himself.  The  narrative  of  his  interview  with 
Alfonso  is  of  thrilling  interest. 

The  series  of  papers  on  the  Danube,  From  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
Black  Sea,  is  continued  in  a  second  article  by  Mr.  Poultney  BigElow,  with 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet. 

A  timely  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Anthony  Bradford,  entitled  America 
for  the  Americans,  shows  the  attitude  of  the  several  States  towards  the  prop¬ 
erty  rights  of  aliens. 

In  Our  Gray  Squirrels  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  presents  a  careful  study 
in  natural  history,  the  result  of  personal  observation,  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Beard. 

The  interesting  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by 
his  college  classmate  and  life-long  intimate  friend,  Horatio  Bridge,  U.S.N., 
are  concluded. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  in  an  article  entitled  Talking  Musquash,  concludes 
his  picturesque  review  of  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Fur-trading  Company,  superbly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Frederic  Remington. 

The  Editorial  Departments — the  Easy  Chair,  by  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis;  the  Study,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells;  and  the  Drawer,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  —  conclude  an  exceptionally  entertaining 
Number.  The  Literary  Notes  by  Laurence  Hutton. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 


NOW  PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


A  SCOTCH  PRgSBVTCRIAN 


But  yon  ought  to  read  her  won¬ 
derfully  blight  ard  cheery  books 
Her  heroes  and  heroines,  are 
hnmau,  their  loves  and  other  experi- 
natnral,  and  yet  what  wboleeome 
ey  are  for  our  American  yonth.  We 
- J-  -V,.--  w--,.-  gt  ujjg  Methodist 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $4  oo  A  YEAR. 


History  of  Literature 


Delivered  April  to  July,  1838.  i2mo.  $1.00. 

Copyrighted. 

*‘We  could  have  no  work  from  his  hand  which  embodies  more  clearly 
and  emphatically  his  literary  opinions  than  this  graphic  survey  of  the 
great  writers  and  great  literary  enochs  of  the  world.  Many  will  say  that 
it.  is  the  clearest  and  wisest  and  most  genuine  book  that  Carlyle  ever  pro¬ 
duced.”— Julius  H.  Ward  in  the  Bouton  Herald. 


The  Real  Japan 

Studies  of  Contemporary  Japanese  Manners, 
Morals,  Administration,  and  Politics.  By 
Hkney  Norman.  With  70  illustrations 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Crown,  8vo,  $8.00. 

“The  book  is  intensely  readable.  It  is  the  first  im¬ 
partial  account  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Japanese 
that  has  found  its  way  into  English.”— Boston  Beacon. 

English  Social  Movements 

By  Robert  A.  Woods.  12mo,  $1.50. 

“It  is  the  most  common-sense,  practically  suggestive, 
and  inspiring  book  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  philanthropy  for  ten  years.”- Pittaburph  Die- 
patch. 


Two  Happy  Years  in 
Ceylon 

By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cummino.  With  19  full- 
pa^e  illustrations  and  a  map.  2  vols., 
8vo,  $9.00. 

“The  charms  of  Ceylon  have  often  been  described, 
but  never  so  thoroughly  as  by  Miss  Cnmming.  It  is 
hard  to  pass  over  any  of  Its  pages,  so  packed  are  they 
with  interesting  material.”- JY  T.  Sun. 

Japonica 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Illustrated  by  Robert 
Blum.  Large  8vo,  $8.00. 

“Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  these  briiliantiv  picturesque 
chapters  shows  himself  just  the  man  to  interpret  Japan. 
Perhaps  no  book  has  ever  been  written  on  Japan  so  full 
of  color  and  word-picture,  so  eloquent  as  this.” — The 
Critic. 


Lectures  on  the 


To  Librarians 

InOTBaSRIBESIESIH  ; 
Sunday  School 
Library  Books.! 


Net  Asskts.  January  1, 1891,  $j 

RECEIVED  IN  1891. 

For  Premiums .  $4,504,814.55 

For  Interest  and  Rents .  3,218,364.27 

Profit  and  Loss, .  81,310.18 


DISBURSED  IN  1891. 
For  claims  by  death 
and  matured  en¬ 
dowments, . -. ..  $4,126,317.24 

Surplus  returned  to 

policy-holders, .  1,161,209.66 

Lapsed  and  Surren¬ 
dered  Policies, .  527,844.22 

Total  to  Policy-holders,  $5,815, 


Commissions  to  Agents,  Sal¬ 
aries,  Medical  Examiners’ 
fees.  Printing,  Advertising, 
Legal,  Real  Estate,  and  all 

other  Expenses, . . 

Taxes . 


778,639.74 

291,767.40 


Balance  Net  Assets,  Dec.  31, 1891, 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien, . 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds . 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  In  force . 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company, 

Cost  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds . 

Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks, . 

Cash  In  Banks . 

Bills  receivable, . 

Balance  due  from  Agents,  secured, . 


$36,417,372.87 

39,782.50 

1,569,878.30 

7,185,284.70 

11,420.898.89 

408,Oe5J» 

1,156,663.86 

1,646.00 

8,289.02 


PROFESSOR  S.  A.  MARTIN, 

(Lincoln  University.) 

A  great  world-drama,  untrammelled  by  time, 
or  place,  or  other  accident. 

lemo,  Cloth,  Price,  SO  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt, 

1384  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

711  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 


THE  E.  &  S.  TEACHERS’  BIBLE. 

Send  for  price  list  to 

E.  &  J.  B,  YOUNG  &  CO.,  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


Brown  Brothers  ^  Co., 

raiLA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

AUCX.  BROWN  &  HONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNSCTBD  BY  PHIVATS  WIRES. 

1  Members  N.  T.,  Pblla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exoh's 
We  bay  wd  sell  all  first  clans  Invest-  -g .  4  ... 

ment  Secnritiei  for  customers.  We  re- I  IIVPHtlllAll) 
celve  accosnts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  ttn/tlllsiHAB 
favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  Ul  1  vivo 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  am: 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forslgi: 
conntrlea 

1  Axl'II’OY'fi  Bxebangs  a 

AJvvvCxS  and  make  cable  transfers  to  aU  points:  Iss 
make  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  ant 
Ul  TraveUers’  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  tbs 


Interest  due  and  accrued . $944,190^96 

Rente  accrued, .  7,110.66 

Market  value  uf  stocks  and  bonds 

over  cost, .  425,487.70 

Net  deferred  premiums, .  153,896.46 


$1,630,686.07 

$69,738,479.96 


Gross  Assets,  December  81, 1891,  $66,738,479.96 

Liabilities: 

Amount  required  to  re-lnsnre 
all  outstanding  Policies, 
net.  Company’s  standard,  $62,766,812.00 
All  other  liabilities .  914,012.14 

$58,679,324.14 

Surplus  bv  Company’s  Standard . $6,069,166.81 

Surplus  by  SUte  Reports  will  exceed .  6,660,000.00 


Credit. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

TO  PREVENT 

PNEUMONIA, 

USE  WILBOR’S 

PURECODLIVEROIL 

AND  PHOSPHATES. 

It  Cares  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma, 
Bronehltls,  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases,  and 
*  all  Lung  Complaints  and  Humors. 

Almost  as  palatable  as  cream.  It  can  be  taken  with 
pleasure  by  delicate  persons  and  children,  who,  after 
nslng  it,  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  assimilates  with  the  food, 
increases  the  flesh  and  appetite,  builds  up  the  nervous 
system,  restores  energy  to  mind  and  body,  creates  new, 
rich  and  pnre  blood,  m  fact,  rejnvenates  the  whole  sys- 
teuL 

FLESH,  BLOOD,  NEBYE,  BBAIN. 

Be  snre,  as  yon  value  your  health,  and  get  the  genuine. 
Manufactured  only  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Wilbor,  Chemist, 
Boston,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts  I  HOUSE  FURNISHING. 

IhlSeL . 9.96  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  8L  1891.  64,794, 

Insuring .  $166,048,066.00  COOKING  UTENSILS.  CUTLERY,  CROCKERY, 

_  FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS 

JACOB  L.  GBEENE.  President.  KDDT  REVRIOERATORS. 

JOHN  M.  TATLOB,  Ylee-Prest. 

PHILIP  S.  MILLER,  General  Agent,  * 

1  Wall  Street,  Cor.  Broadway,  (new  korbs). 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 


(NEW  KORBS). 


XUM 


kMCNTOl 


SAN  CTANC'lsd 


kR«eUi> 


,8«al>le( 


shouldn’t  be  better  at  following  up  a  trail.” 

Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  to  decline  joining  in 
the  current  discussion  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
subject  of  modejn  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  says:  “I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  Bible  has  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
vival  in  credit  and  authority  in  consequence  of 
these  criticisms.  My  own  protracted  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  controversy,  parallel,  and  in  some 
important  respects  analagous  to  that  on  the 
poems  of  Homer,  compels  me  to  entertain  but  a 
mean  opinion  of  negative  speculations.’'  Mr. 
Gladstone  goes  on  to  urge  young  inquirers  to 
beware  of  drawing  their  strength  of  persuasion 
and  warmth  of  affection  into  the  held,  as  if 
they  had  the  force  of  argument. 

Here  is  a  mathematical  wonder  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  ponder  on  :  It  is  discovered  that 
the  multiplication  of  987,654,821  by  45  gives 
44,444,444,445.  Reversing  the  order  of  the 
digits  and  multiplying  123,456.789  by  45,  we 
get  a  result  equally  curious— 5,555,555,505.  If 
we  take  123,456. 78!t  as  the  multiplicand,  and 


able  aerol-aDBaally  by  draft  tm  lliw 


PUQKT  SOUND  SAVINGS  BARK, 

Taeef,  WaaUactea. 

Safer  to  Continental  Nat  Bk.,  N.  T.'  J.  Y.  ften 

l.p.^leaco.  Pae.  Nat  Bk.  and  Bev.  A.  £Sa 
tlttTaooma.  Ooneepondenoe  eoUottad. 


“As  to  the  time  reauired  in  the  preparation 
of  my  speeches,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  speech  I  delivered  at  the  din¬ 
ner  given  by  the  captains  of  the  police  force  a 
short  time  ago,  was  not  touched  until  5.30 
o’clock  the  same  day.  Occasionally  when  I  get 
home  after  an  unusually  busy  day  in  my  office, 
I  feel  tired.  I  find  that  I  have  a  speech  to  pre 
pare.  The  change  of  thoughts  and  occupation 
serves  the  purpose  of  recreation,  and  instead  of 
being  an  effort,  it  is  rather,  to  me,  a  recreation 
of  the  mind,  much  in  the  same  sense  that  an¬ 
other  man  will  take  up  a  billiard  cue,  or  seek 
diversion  in  a  game  of  cards.  And  in  this 
frequent  change  of  thought  and  expression  of 
ideas,  the  cares  of  business  are  forgotten,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  sense  of  personal  enjoyment  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  ray  former  fatigue  disap¬ 
pears,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  very  comfortable 
sensation  of  mental  pleasure. 

“No.  I  can’t  say  that  I  feel  any  physical 
strain,  for  I  make  it  a  practice  to  leave  early, 
and  am  usually  in  bed  by  12  o’clock.” 


BEST  LINE 

TO 

DENVER. 


WitvxncivCL 


The  Question  of 
Safety 

S  f  comes  first  with  prudent 
^  I  k  investors.  Next,  profit. 
J  j  We  send,  free,  a  little  book 
^  F  on  “Safe  Investments,” 
which  will  be  of  value  to 
you. 

The  Provident 

Bromfleld  St. 

X  1  UOL  Boaton,  Mas*. 

Please  mention  Thk  Evamobust. 


SPECIAL  OFFERING. 

$40,000  SIX  PER  CENT^ 

CITY  OF  DEADWOOD,  80.  DAKOTA, 

BOZVriDfSy 

Denominations,  BSO,  SlOO,  S500. 

Total  Valuation  about  -  -  $2,000,000 

Bonded  Indebtedness,  including  this  Usue,  62,500 
Population,  4,500. 

PRICE,  102  AND  INTEREST. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

Choice  short-time  Investments  yielding  7%.  Defanltcd 
loans  bought  and  sold.  Address 

P.  A.  HODGMAN, 

28  Broadway,  Nbw  Tobx. 


MflNPY  iniMPn 

5f|UI»LI  LUHnLU  Inspeeted  Farm  and  Bnoinea^ 
property  In  Illinois  and  Iowa,  We  attend  to  tte 
collection  and  remittance  of  interest,  and  see  that  tlM 
taxes  on  mortgaged  property  are  kept  paid.  Twantp 
years*  experience,  and  can  give  the  best  of  both  hoiM 
and  eastern  references.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HENRY  CAPEN  A  SON, 

810  H.  Center  8t.,  BL00HIK6T0N,  ILUNOU. 


Van  Houtkn’s  Coco*— Pure,  Soluble,  Economical. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAES. 

We  are  large  dealers  In  Business,  Residence,  Dock  aaS 
Acre  Properties  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  south  side  at 
the  harbor.  In  Snperior  and  Weet  Superior.  We  SSM 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requaiitoA 
and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  toi  thoM 
who  never  saw  the  ctty,^ways  with  satisfaction,  aim  IB 
almost  every  case  with  vER'y  LAROE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchaM  • 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Ollt-edged  sscnittY. 

Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hnndialB 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  states.  Wo  sollelt  oar 
reepondenoe.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHEBWOOD  A  COm  Dnlath,  MIbb. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 

^  A  Srw  Compoand  from  Cost  Tar. 


1.  ala>  a  remedy  for  Aitbma,  Caturta,  Colda  Diphtberta,  Croap, 
Hay  Fever,  Sore  Throat,  and  all  Dlmaw.  of  the  Air  Pwagea 
Conatantly  Taporlmd  In  the  room  occupied  by  a  diiditherltio 
patlentlt  will  demroy  the  germ. of  conUipon,  penetrating  a.  It 
doea  every  point  reached  by  the  atmoapnere. 

,  The  best  Antiseptic  and  Olainfcctant. 

The  aafeet  and  aimpleat  method  for  destroying  Infection, 
pnrlfylng  the  air,  and  perfuming  the  atmosphere. 

Vaporiser  and  Utmp,  with  a  t  oa.  bottle  of  Creaolene,neafly 
boxed,  SI.M,  obtainable  of  any  druvorist.  Additional  Creaolene, 
S  oa.  bottle,  tS  cents ;  *  oa  bottle,  to  cents. 

W,  Hi  SchieSelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sc!o  A^nts, 


COMPOUND 

elation  (assets  STOO.UOO),  double  In  value  in  seven  yean. 
Can  be  withdrawn  with  aoernM  Interest  anytime  on  'H 
days  notice.  This  form  of  investment  peys  nearly  thna 
times  as  well  ae  an  ordinary  savings  Mnk.  PamphM,  - 
with  highest  references,  free. 

H.  F.  HBWHAIiIi,  Nensger,  US  Drexel  BsUdlng,  PUla.,  FU. 


loana  Hlglleat  reFereiteon.  AditaSM 

FBANK  A.  ■AJULTt.A,  Faiiheesa.Wssh.< 


COMDEMSED 


^Mtains  Mo  Aleoholfe  L/guon. 
Makes  an  every*day  convenience  of  an 
old-time  luxury.  PURE  and  wholesome. 
Prepared  with  scrupulous  care.  Highest 
award  at  all  Pure  Food  Expositions.  Each 
package  makes  two  large  pies.  Avoid 
imitationsr— always  indst  on  having  the 
NONE  SUCH  brand. 

If  TOUT  grocer  do«  pot  keep  It,  Bend  toe.  (orelMRpip 
for  full  tire  packmge  ^  mailg  prep^de 

MERRELL  &  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


THE  SOUND  OF  EIGHT.  ' 

The  announcement  of  wonderful  discoveries 
is  the  rule  in  this  day,  when  every  man 
who  considers  himself  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  universe  is  bending  every  energy,  and 
wishing  he  had  others  to  bring  to  bear,  on  the 
many  plans  he  is  incubating  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  bettering  his  own  condition  or  that  of 
others.  One  of  these  new  discoveries,  which  is 
just  being  perfected  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  is  an  apparatus  for  recording  the 
sounds  emitted  by  light.  In  1889  it  was  first 
announced  that  a  beam  of  light  produced  a 
sound. 

The  knowledge  of  this  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  fact  was  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner:  A  beam  of  sunlight  was  thrown 
through  a  lens  on  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
lampblack,  colored  silk  or  worsted.  A  wheel 
having  a  slit  cut  in  its  edge  was  made  to  re¬ 
volve  swiftly  in  this  beam  of  light,  cutting  it 
in  two,  so  to  sTOak,  making  alternate  flashes 
of  light  and  shadow.  The  operator  then  placed 
his  ear  to  the  glass  vessel,  whereupon  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  each  time  the  flash  struck  the  glass 
a  strange  sound  was  the  result.  Subsequent 
experiments  were  even  more  startling  A  beam 
of  light  was  next  made  to  pass  through  a  prism, 
so  as 'to  produce  what  is  called  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  or  rainbow.  The  wheel  wjth  the  slit  disk 
was  again  made  to  revolve  as  before,  the  color¬ 
ed  prism  beam,  or  rainbow,  falling  through  the 
cut  just  as  the  sunbeam  had  been  made  to  do. 
The  operator  again  placed  his  ear  to  the  glass 
vessel  and  was  astonished  at  the  strange  inter¬ 
mission  of  the  sounds,  the  different  colors  giv¬ 
ing  different  kers  of  sound,  which  made  a 
pleasing  if  not  altogether  harmonious  medley. 
After-experiments  proved  that  some  of  the 
colors  gave  no  sound  whatever,  which  account¬ 
ed  for  the  peculiar  intermissions  noted. 

When  the  vessel  was  filled  with  red  worsted 
cloth  and  the  green  light  of  the  prism  flashed 
upon  it,  the  loudness  of  the  sound  produced 
was  astonishing.  Only  feeble,  cracking  noises 
could  be  heard  when  the  red  and  blue  parts  of 
the  rainbow  fell  upon  the  vessel  containing  the 
red  cloth,  but  when  a  green  one  was  substi¬ 
tuted,  the  red  and  blue  of  the  prism  made  the 
noise,  while  the  green  was  scarcely  audible. 
The  discovery  is  a  strange  one,  and  it  is  thought 
some  wonderful  things  may  come  from  it. — St. 
Louis  Republic. 

One  Tiling  and  Another. 

Madagascar  people  work  twenty- five  days  in 
a  year  and  make  enough  then  to  support  them 
in  idleness  the  rest  of  the  time. 

In  these  days  when  Church  union  is  so  much 
on  men’s  lips,  and  not  always  for  advocacy, 
the  observation  of  a  little  Sunday-school  girl 
furnishes  food  for  thought.  Her  teacher  hav¬ 
ing  told  her  that  our  Saviour  was  a  Jew,  and 
her  mother  having  corroborated  the  statement, 
her  perplexity  thus  found  utterance:  “Mamma, 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  question:  Was  not  our 
Saviour  the  Son  of  God?”  “Certainly,”  replied 
the  mother.  “Well,”  said  the  child,  “I  cannot 
understand  how  the  Son  of  God  could  be  a  Jew, 
when  God  himself  is  a  Presbyterian.” 

The  Bible  used  by  John  Wesley  at  Epworth 
for  forty  years,  and  now  owned  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Boole  of  Staten  Island,  was  exhibited  at 
the  late  Methodist  Council  in  Washington. 
John  Wesley  was  curate  of  the  parish,  part  of 
the  period  (1696-1735),  and  the  Bible  continued 
in  use  in  the  Epworth  church  a  long  time 
thereafter,  and  then  was  preserved  in  the  ves¬ 
try.  In  1834  it  was  presented  by  the  church 
warden  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken,  a  popular 
clergyman  of  that  time,  who,  in  turn,  gave  it 
to  Mrs.  Smith,  daughter  of  Adam  Clarke.  When 
she  died  it  was  sold,  and  thus  came  into  Dr. 
Boole’s  possession. 

Bishop  Hare  of  South  Dakota  is  fond  of  tell¬ 
ing  stories  about  himself  to  illustrate  the  point 
which  he  playfully  makes,  that  a  man  who 
lives  long  on  the  plains  comes  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  a  barbarian.  Once,  so  one  of  his  stories  runs, 
he  had  the  misfortune,  while  entering  a  dining¬ 
room,  to  step  upon  the  skirt  of  a  lady’s  dress. 
Apologizing,  he  said:  “You  know  that  I  have 
been  living  with  the  Indians  lately,  and  have 
grown  somewhat  awkward.”  The  lady.  Miss 
Potter,  .Tuickly  replied:  “I  don’t  think  that. 
Bishop;  hut  I  am  surprised  at  one  thing:  that 
after  living  so  long  with  the  Indians,  vou 


Union  Pacific. 

The  Original  Overland  Route  to 

CALIFORNIA  and  OREGON. 

Unsurpassed  Service,  Fast  Time,  Union  Depots, 
Pullman  Sleepers,  Pullman  Diners,  and 

The  Most  Majestic  Scenery  on  this  Continent. 

8,  H.  H.  CLARK,  C.  8.  MELLEX,  E.  L.  LOMAX, 

Viee-Pres.  and  Oeul.  Manager.  Genl.  Traffic  Manager,  deni.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

multiplier,  we  get  6,666,666,606.  Returning  to 
the  naultiplicand  987,654,321,  and  taking  M  as 
the  multiplier  again,  we  get  53,333,333,334— all 
3’s  except  the  first  and  last  figures,  which  to¬ 
gether  read  54 — the  multiplier.  Taking  the 
same  multiplicand  and  27,  the  half  of  54,  as  the 
multiplier,  we  get  a  product  of  26,606,666,667, 
all  6’s  except  the  first  and  last  figures,  which 
together  read  27,  the  multiplier.  Now,  inter¬ 
changing  the  order  of  the  figures  27  and  using 
72  as  the  multiplier  and  987,654,321  as  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand,  we  get  a  product  of  71,111,111,112— 
all  I’s  except  the  first  and  last  figures,  which 
read  together  72,  the  multiplier. 

In  one  of  his  short  stories,  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
contends  that  human  ingenuity  can  invent  no 
cipher  or  secret  code  which  the  ingenuity  of 
others  cannot  unravel.  The  philosophy  of  the 
proposition  comes  to  one  with  illustrated  force- 
fulness  upon  noting  the  devices  of  corporations 
to  prevent  petty  thieving  by  their  employees. 

The  punch  and  clock  system  of  the  railroads, 
the  ticket  chop  box,  and  automatic  turn  stile, 
and  the  cash  registers  in  saloons  and  stores 
are  ingenious,  but  they  are  all  surmounted  and 
beaten  by  men  determined  to  be  dishonest. 

Judge  Marline  of  this  city  has  adopted  a  sen¬ 
sible  rule.  He  insists  on  sending  to  the  rear  of 
the  court-room  relatiyes  and  friends  of  prisoners 
who  seek  by  their  sobs  and  lamentations  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  action  of  juries.  It  has  become  a 
common  practice  for  men  accused  of  infamous 
crimes  to  bring  their  female  relatiyes  and  eyen 
their  children  into  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
distracting  the  minds  of  the  jury  from  the 
plain  point  at  issue.  It  is  an  old  dodge,  with 
which  judges  apparently  haye  not  cared  to  in¬ 
terfere.  It  is  time,  however,  that  an  end  was 
put  to  it. 

The  burial  places  of  the  heroes  of  the  Union 
Army  and  Navy  are  widely  scattered,  and  some 
of  them  are  already  forgotten  if  not  neglected. 

There  is  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  burial 
places  of  Halleck,  Hancock,  Reynolds,  Kearny, 

Kilpatrick,  Hunter,  Ord,  Sumner,  O.  M.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Mansfield,  Isaac  Stevens,  Steele,  F.  P, 

Blair,  Schenck,  Dix,  Terry,  and  many  other 
distinguished  general  officers  of  the  war.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  was  buried  at  St.  Louis;  Mc¬ 
Dowell  at  San  Francisco;  Hooker  at  Cincin¬ 
nati:  Garfield  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  McPherson 
at  Clyde,  Ohio;  Custer  near  Ypsilanti,  Mich.; 

McClellan  at  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Meade  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Burnside  and  Warren  at  Providence, 

R.  I.;  Canby  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Fremont  at 
Brooklyn;  Sedgwick  at  Cornwall  Hollow, 

Conn.;  Rawlins  at  Galena,  Ill.:  Wadsworth  at 
Geneseo.  N.  Y.,  and  C.  C.  Washburn  at  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  Among  the  Union  generals  buried 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  Logan, 

Emory,  Humphreys,  GrifiSu,  and  Reno,  while 
Sheridan,  Crook,  and*Baird  repose  in  Arlington 
Cemetery. 


take  123,456.7811  as  the  multiplicand,  and 
erchanging  the  figures  of  45,  take  54  as  the 
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THE  GBUMBUES  AND  THE  8MILIE8. 

Oh,  there  never  was  yet 
Such  a  bard-nsed  set  I 
They  have  to  stndv,  or  have  to  sew. 

When  every  one  knows  they  h'^te  It  so. 

And  mamma  Is  always  a-saying  “  No  ” ; 

While  grandmamma’s  getting  the  dreadfnllest  way 
Of  asking  for  something  ’most  every  day  1 
At  dinner  there’s  nothing  that’s  fit  to  eat ; 

And  somebody  else  has  the  brownest  meat — 

Or  the  soup’s  too  hot,  or  the  bread’s  too  dry ; 

And  they  never  did  like  that  kind  of  pie. 

So  they’re  gmmbly  and  growly. 

And  spiky  and  scowly. 

Till  every  one  thinks  we  could  get  on  without  them. 
Poor  Grumblles  1  I  feel  so  sorry  about  them  I 

But  who  can  be  glum 
When  the  Smilies  come  ? 

They  are  always  polite ;  and  errands,  they  say. 

Are  never  too  hard  or  too  far  away. 

And  whether  they  work,  or  whether  they  play, 

Their  faces  are  bright  as  a  new-coined  dime, 

And  they  have  Just  the  jolllest  kind  of  a  time. 

And  every  one’s  happy  to  have  them  nigh ; 

For  If  ever  a  hit  of  a  cloud  comes  by. 

They  are  whisking  it  inside  out  in  a  minute. 

And  finding  the  silvery  lining  that’s  in  it. 

They’re  funny,  and  sunny. 

And  sweeter  than  honev. 

And  always  a-scatterlng  sunshine  about  them. 

Dear  Smllles  1  Why.  how  could  we  live  without  them? 

—Our  Little  Men  and  Women. 


THE  NEW  COMFORTABLE  LODGING  HOUSE. 

Every  Christian  heart  will  look  with  interest 
on  the  results  of  the  new  work  which  has 
been  opened  for  young  men.  The  new  quarters 
of  the  Bowery  Mission  and  Young  Men’s  Home 
bid  fair  to  be  a  home,  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  reality.  • 

The  building  is  a  five-story  one,  with  a  large 
basement.  It  has  been  built  in  accordance  with 
the  beet  sanitary  principles.  It  is  intended  as 
a  home  for  sober,  honest  men.  No  intoxicated 
persons  will  be  admitted,  and  thieves  and 
“crooks”  will  be  led  to  the  door.  The  house 
will  be  closed  at  midnight,  and  no  one  admit¬ 
ted  after  that  hour.  There  are  accommodations 
for  150  guests.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
care  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  lodgers. 

There  is  a  mission  hall  on  the  ground  floor. 
Every  morning  at  8  o’clock  prayers  will  be  held, 
and  at  7.30  o’clock  in  the  evening  there  will  be 
a  Gospel  meeting.  On  Sundays,  at  2  o’clock  P. 
M.,  there  will  be  a  Bible-class,  and  preaching 
service  will  be  held  from  8  to  4.30  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  There  is  a  reading-room,  which  will 
contain  plenty  of  good  reading  matter. 

The  sleeping  apartments  are  on  the  second 
and  third  floors,  and  the  bed-rooms  are  six  and 
one-half  feet  in  length,  and  are  separated  by 
partitions  of  varnished  pine.  The  beds  are  soft 
and  clean,  and  are  supplied  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  bedding  to  make  them  comfortable.  These 
rooms  are  of  two  grades ;  an  ordinary  sized  one 
can  be  had  for  |1.50  a  week,  and  a  larger  room^ 
with  a  window,  will  cost  |2.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  are  dormitories,  and  a  bed  in  those  can  be 
had  cheaper.  At  the  bead  of  these  beds  are 
lockers,  where  the  lodger  can  put  his  clothing 
when  he  takes  it  off  at  night,  and  where  he 
can  keep  anything  he  wishes  to  store  away 
when  be  is  out. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a  restaurant, 
where  cheap  and  wholesome  food  can  be  bought. 
A  guest  can  get  excellent  board  at  the  restau¬ 
rant  for  $1.80  a  week,  and  the  total  living  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  home  need  not  exceed  $3  to  $3.50 
a  week. 

The  idea  is  to  furnish  a  home  for  young  men 
who  have  limited  means,  but  who  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  self-respect  and  their  morals.  This 
has  been  a  long-felt  want,  for  many  a  young 
man  goes  to  the  city  with  but  little  money, 
and  as  is  often  the  case,  he  goes  out  into  the 
world  from  a  comfortable  Christian  home  and 
from'  a  mother’s  tender,  loving  care. 

He  has  pictured  in  his  imagination  how  easily 
he  will  get  a  situation,  and  how  soon  he  will 
rise  in  it.  But  he  finds  the  reality  quite  differ¬ 
ent,  for  it  is  oftentimes  weeks  and  months  be¬ 
fore  he  can  get  any  place  where  he  can  earn 
enough  to  pay  his  board  in  a  respectable  house. 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  in  with  a  set  of  people 
with  whom  he  has  no  congenial  feelings,  and 
whose  influences  are  not  uplifting,  and  yet  he 
ia  forced  by  the  condition  of  affairs  to  do  this. 

Many  a  young  man  is  ruined  in  this  way. 
The  places  of  sin  are  made  very  attractive  to 
the  new  comer,  and  every  means  is  used  to  draw 
him  into  the  snares  so  adroitly  spread  unseen 
for  him.  He  becomes  persuaded  that  “seeing 
life”  is  something  that  must  be  gone  through 
with,  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  man  of  the  world  and 
understand  its  ways. 

President  Eliot  hit  the  mark  accurately  when 
he  said  these  words :  “  There  is  a  phrase  which 
deceives  and  catches  many  a  young  man.  It  is 
'seeing  the  world.’  When  you  think  of  this, 
think  of  the  noble  world,  not  the  ignoble;  of 
the  intellectual,  not  the  beastly  life ;  of  the  high 
and  elevating  work,  not  the  degrading.  This  is 
what  the  phrase  truly  means.” 

This  new  home  promises  to  be  a  shelter  from 
the  ignoble  and  the  degrading,  to  offer  sur¬ 
roundings  of  an  elevating  character.  The 
young  man  will  be  hedged  in  by  good  influ¬ 
ences,  he  will  have  good  companionship  and 
Christian  helpers,  who  will  be  interested,  not 
only  in  his  spiritual  welfare,  but  his  physical 
as  well.  He  will  be  surrounded  with  cleanli¬ 
ness  as  well  as  godliness,  and  the  food  necessary 
to  keep  him  in  good  health  and  working  order 
will  be  provided  at  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
pense. 

He  will  be  looked  after.  How  much  that 
assurance  means  to  the  anxious  father  and 
mother,  whose  son  has  gone  out  in  the  world 
to  battle  for  himself.  Sickness  may  overtake 
him,  but  Christian  ministrations  will  be  given 
him.  He  may  be  discouraged.  Oh,  what  a 
depth  of  bitter  meaning  there  is  in  that  word ! 
Discouraged  because  of  no  employment,  and  real 
life  in  the  world  is  so  different  from  the  ideal 
which  figures  in  the  books  that  fascinated  his 
boyish  mind.  But  in  those  dark,  harassing 
moments  in  the  new  home,  there  is  ever  some 
kind  Christian  voice  to  cheer  him,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy  to  be  given  him. 

God  bless  the  new  undertaking,  and  may  it 
be  the  means  of  great  good  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  where  Christian  precept  and  example  are 
so  much  needed  I  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

THE  TIN  PAIL  BRIGADE. 

Our  girls  and  boys  who  have  read  about  “  The 
Growler,  ”  otherwise  the  small  boy  who  fills  the 
workman’s  pail  at  noon  with  beer,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  this  new  way  which  has  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  Chicago.  The  lumber  district,  oii 
the  West  Side,  has  a  large  “  tin-pail  brigade,  ” 
from  which  the  neighboring  saloons  reap  a 
huge  profit.  Rev.  O.  K.  Flack  of  the  Halsted- 
street  Mission,  has  fitted  up  a  covered  wagon 
with  an  organ  and  coffee  tankard.  When  the 
noon  whistles  blow  and  the  men  are  going  to 
get  their  beer,  Mr.  Flack’s  organ  sets  up  a 
cheerful  tune,  and  the  workmen  are  attracted 
to  this  sign : 

“CX)FFee  is  better  than  beer, 

AND  YOU  CAN  GET  IT  HERE 
FOR  NOTHING.”  • 

Some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  city 
are  helping  on  this  grand  work  with  their 
money.  We  hear  that  numbers  of  the  work¬ 
men  are  taking  the  good,  hot  coffee  instead  of 


the  beer.  Is  not  this  good  news?  The  girls 
and  boys  whose  fathers  are  leaving  the  beer  for  | 
the  cup  of  coffee,  must  be  very  happy.  We 
hope  this  will  bo  the  beginning  of  many  more 
good  missions  of  this  kind. 

THE  LION  TAMER. 

Gold th wait’s  Magazine  tells  this  story  of  a 
celebrated  lion  tamer  named  Martin : 

When  the  celebrated  animal  tamer,  who  died 
lately,  had  retired  to  private  life,  he  made  up 
his  mind  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  former 
large  menagerie,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  five 
years.  It  was  in  Brussels,  and  he  started  for 
that  city  from  his  country  seat  near  Rotterdam. 
At  four  o’clock,  the  time  for  feeding,  he  entered 
the  menagerie.  It  was  winter  time,  and  Martin 
was  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak.  He  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  waited  until  the  animals 
had  received  their  food,  for  which  they  were 
waiting  with  wild  impatience.  While  they  were 
eating,  he  began  to  cough.  Suddenly  the  ani¬ 
mals  stopped  eating  and  listened  Then  they 
broke  into  wild  howls  of  joy,  and  tore  at  the 
iron  bars,  so  that  many  of  the  timid  visitors 
fled  from  the  menagerie.  The  parrots,  kanga¬ 
roos,  pelicans,  and  monkeys  began  to  screech 
and  scream.  The  hyena  and  the  wolves 
howled.  In  short,  it  was  a  perfect  tedlam. 

Then  Martin  stepped  forward.  With  a  move¬ 
ment  of  his  hand,  and  with  bis  powerful  voice, 
he  commanded  silence,  and  suddenly  every¬ 
thing  was  quiet.  He  swung  himself  over  the 
bars  which  separated  the  visitors  from  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  put  his  hand  in  the  cages  and  fondled 
the  beasts.  A  big  tigress  showed  more  joy  than 
any  of  the  others.  When  Martin’s  hand  glided 
over  her  magnificent  fur,  her  limbs  trembled 
nervously,  she  uttered  weak,  tender  grunts,  and 
through  the  iron  bars  with  her  rough  tongue 
she  licked  the  face  of  her  former  master. 
When  he  went  away,  she  lay  down  without 
eating  any  more  food. 

In  one  of  the  cages  was  a  lion  named  Nero, 
who  had  once  bitten  Martin  in  the  hip,  and  had 
been  severely  punished.  Ever  after  the  lion  had 
a  terrible  hatred  for  the  animal  tamer.  When 
Martin  approached  his  cage,  Nero  made  no  other 
motion  than  to  lift  his  head  and  eye  him  in¬ 
tently.  He  remained  in  his  place,  lying  still  in 
the  back  of  his  cage  when  Martin  came  near. 
Martin  spoke  to  him.  He  did  not  answer,  but 
viewed  Martin  with  apparent  indifference.  But 
when  Martin  was  going  away,  the  lion,  with  a 
mighty  spring,  entirely  unexpected,  threw 
himself  against  the  grating,  pushed  his  paws 
through  the  iron  birs,  and  with  his  claws  tore 
off  part  of  Marlin’s  cloak.  By  a  quick  move¬ 
ment  Martin  escaped  any  other  injury  by  the  ani¬ 
mal.  You  see  animals  remember  kinduess  and 
unkindness  in  the  way  of  treatment  for  a  Ion, 4 

HOW  WINDOWS  ARE  CLEANED  IN  ST.  PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

In  this  far-away  capital  of  the  vast  Russian 
empire,  even  the  meanest  houses  are  built  with 
an  honest  thickness  and  solidity  of  wall  fitted 
to  astonish  a  western  mind.  As  the  cold  season 
threatens,  double  windows  are  inserted,  and 
both  inner  and  outer  casements  are  hermetically 
sealed.  No  one  considers  it  at  all  essential  to 
ventilate  during  the  severity  of  winter  by  any 
further  means  than  that  afforded  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  lighting  and  burning  of  immense  oxygen 
lamps.  Window  panes,  of  course,  soou  get 
dirty  and  dingy,  but  with  this  closed-up  and 
buttoned  down  arrangement,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  method  of  cleaning  them  from  inside;  this 
has  promoted  the  existence  of  a  unique  busi¬ 
ness  in  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  several  fully 
injorporated  companies,  whose  sole  occupation 
is  window  cleaning.  Offices  are  open  to  receive 
orders,  and  men  are  sent  out  with  long  ladders 
and  the  necessary  appliances  for  window  clean¬ 
ing.  It  is  funny  enough  to  watch  them  scram¬ 
bling  up  the  facades  of  tho  yellow  stuccoed 
houses,  but  one  stops  to  think  how  cold  and 
uncongenial  an  occupation  their’ s  must  be. 

In  St.  Petersburg  many  people  among  the 
lower  classes  encase  themselves  in  shaggy  sheep 
skins,  looking  quite  the  type,  low-broved  and 
unkempt,  one  learns  'o  recognize  in  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Russian  peasant.  The  warmth  of 
this  natural  covering  and  the  great  power  of 
endurance  among  these  people,  make  certain 
kinds  of  work  that  would  kill  a  European  possi¬ 
ble  to  them  without  injury.  For  instance,  it  is 
customary  for  the  concierge  (or  porter)  at  nine 
o’clock  to  place  a  chair  outside  the  great  door 
of  the  dwelling,  and  on  it  he  places  himself, 
wretched  mortal,  for  the  long,  cold  night.  He 
is  there  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  house. 
Driving  through  the  wonderful  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  one  sees  by  ten  o’clock  a  black 
shadow  tucked  into  the  corner  of  every  door¬ 
way,  huddled  there  for  the  night.  But  these 
men  make  no  complaint ;  their  fathers  did  the 
same  before  them,  a  sufficient  reason  for  every 
good  Russian. — Wide-Awake  for  February. 

POETS  AND  DOGS. 

Poets  have  always  loved  dogs.  In  this,  poets 
and  boys  resemble  each  other.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  was  devoted  to  his  dog  Giallo,  and 
Byron’ s  epitaph  upon  his  dog.  Boatswain,  we  all 
remem  Der : 

“To  mark  a  friend’s  remains,  these  stones  arise; 

I  never  had  but  one,  and  here  he  lies.” 

Cowper  was  very  fond  of  his  dog,  and  we 
know  how  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  a  prose  poet, 
loved  his  Dash,  and  how  Mrs.  Browning  appre¬ 
ciated  the  little  Flush  to  whom  she  indited  a 
poem.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  kept  his  noble 
collie  in  his  library  with  him  at  all  times,  and 
Samuel  Rogers  always  walked  out  with  his  dog. 
Scott  declined  an  invitation  to  dinner  when  his 
dog  died,  saying  that  he  could  not  accept  on 
account  of  the  “loss  of  an  old  friend.” 

Wordsworth  and  Scott  both  celebrated  in  their 
poems  the  famous  old  Gelert.  This  dog,  a  deer¬ 
hound,  was  given  by  King  John  to  his  son  in¬ 
law,  Llewellyn,  who  kept  him  at  his  hunting 
lodge,  ia  the  neighborhood  of  the  Welsh  moun¬ 
tain,  Snowdon.  Gelert  was  missed  one  morn¬ 
ing  from  the  hunt  by  his  master.  Llewellyn, 
u^n  his  return  to  the  lodge,  saw  the  dog,  and 
discovered  that  its  mouth  was  liesmeared  with 
blood.  Concluding  that  the  dog  had  devoured 
his  child,  the  infuriated  master  slew  the  poor 
animal.  Upon  investigation,  he  discovered  a 
dead  wolf  by  the  child’s  cradle,  while  the  child 
was  safely  and  soundly  sleeping.  The  brave 
dog  had  saved  Llewellyn’s  heir  from  the  wolf. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  the  faithful  creat¬ 
ure,  whicn  bears  the  name  of  Beth-Gelert. — 
Harper’s  Young  People. 

A  MOTHER’S  ARGUMENT. 

“The  most- 10- be  regretted  act  of  my  life,” 
says  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  navy,  “was 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  home  to  my  mother 
when  I  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  She 
always  addressed  her  letters  to  me  as  ‘my 
dear  hoy.’  I  felt  at  that  time  I  vias  a  man, 
or  very  near  it,  and  wrote  saying  that  her  con¬ 
stant  addressing  me  as  a  ‘boy,’  made  me  feel 
displeased.  I  received  in  reply  a  letter  full  of 
reproaches  and  tears.  Among  other  things  she 
said:  ‘You  might  grow  to  be  as  big  as  Goliath, 
as  strong  as  Samson,  and  as  wise  as  Solomon. 
You  might  become  ruler  of  a  nation,  or  emperor 
of  many  nations,  and  the  world  might  revere 
you  and  fear  you,  but  to  your  devoted  mother, 
you  would  always  appear,  in  memory,  in  your 
innocent,  unpretentious,  unself-conceited,  un- 
pa  napered  babyhood.  In  those  days,  when  I 
washed  and  dressed  and  kissed  and  worshipped 
vou,  you  were  my  idol.  Now'adays,  3J0U  are  be 
coming  part  of  a  gross  world,  by  contact  with 
it,  and  I  cannot  bow  down  to  you  and  worship 
you.  But  if  there  is  manhood  and  maternal 
love  transmitted  to  you,  you  will  understand 
tfaaf  the  highest  compliment  that  mother-love 
can  pay  you,  is  to  call  you  ‘my  dear  boy.’” 

THE  LONGEST  DAY. 

It  is  quite  important,  when  speaking  of  the 
longest  day  in  the  year,  to  say  what  part  of  the 
world  we  are  talking  about,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  the  following  list,  which  tells  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  in  several  different 
places.  How  unfortunate  are  the  children  in 
Tornea,  Finland,  where  Christmas  Day  is  less 
than  three  hours  in  length  I 

At  Stockholm,  Sweden,  it  is  I84  hours  in 
length. 

At  Spitzbergen  the  longest  day  is  81  months. 

At  London,  England,  and  Bremen,  Prussia, 
the  longest  day  has  I64  hours. 

At  Hamburg  iu  Germany,  and  Dantzig  in 
Prussia,  the  longest  day  ha*  17  hours. 

At  Wardburv,  Norway,  the  longest  day  lasts 
from  May  21  to  July,  22,  without  interruption. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  Tobolsk,  Sibe 
ria,  the  longest  day  is  19  hours,  and  the  short 
est  5  hours. 

At  Toruea,  Finland,  June  21  brings  a  day 
nearly  22  hours  long,  and  Christmas,  one  less 
than  3  hours  in  length. 

At  New  York  the  longest  day  is  about  15 
hours,  and  at  Montreal,  Canada,  it  is  16.— The 
Christian  Intelligencer. 


their  abil- 


[From  the  Commercial  Advertlaoe.] 

HOW  MR.  DEPEW  FINDS  TIME  TO  DO  SO 
MUCH.  r 

It  was  one  of  Chauncey  M.  Dejbew’s  busy 
days.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  Dr. 
Depew  is  not  busy.  But  on  this  particular  day 
he  was  unusually  so.  He  had  not  ORlj^  devoted 
the  early  part  of  the  forenoon  to  his  daily  duties 
as  President  of  the  New  York  Centchland  Hud¬ 
son  River  Railroad,  but  he  had  fo^everal  hours 
been  engaged  at  a  meeting  of  presidents  of  the 
Vanderbilt  railroad  system.  The  session  occu¬ 
pied  five  hours.  But  his  day’s  work  was  not 
half  done.  He  had  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  arrangements  for  a  large  dinner  party  he 
was  to  give  the  same  evening  (January  28th)  in 
celebration  of  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of 
his  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Road. 

A  steady  stream  of  visitors  thronged  the  outer 
office  upon  all  sorts  of  business.  Each  wanted 
to  see  Dr.  Depew,  “only  for  a  moment.”  Among 
them  was  the  man  who  looked  like  an  inventor, 
tall,  thin,  and  careworn,  but  whose  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  “a 
good  thing,  ”  the  merits  of  which  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Depew  would  appreciate  if  he  could 
only  get  his  ear  for  one  moment.  There  was 
the  woman  “with  a  mission,”  confident  and 
self-possessed,  who  seated  herself  with  an  air 
of  proprietorship,  as  though  to  say,  “I  am  here, 
and  here  I  stay,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?”  There  was  also  the  visitor  from , 
some  rural  district,  whose  attire  seemed  to  be  | 
a  compromise  between  that  of  a  country  pastor 
and  a  church  deacon.  There  was  the  stout, 
cheerful  man  and  his  friend,  both  of  serene  and 
sanguine  countenance,  who  wished  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Depew  would  be  at  Uberty  about 
four  months  hence,  to  address  the  So  and  So 
Society  for  Reforming  Everybody,  by  which 
distinguished  body  they  had  been  appointed  a 
delegation.  Each  wanted  something,  and  each 
seemed  to  be  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Depew 
could  and  would  give  it  if  he  only  knew  how 
oadly  it  was  wanted. 

Very  few  persons,  however,  succeAted  in  get¬ 
ting  oeyond  the  outer  office.  Among  those  who 
did  was  a  Commercial  Advertiser  reporter. 
With  his  inevitable,  kindly,  and  sympathetic 
manner  the  great  after-dinner  orator  at  once 
adapted  himself  to  the  occasion. 

“Tell  me  what  you  want  to  know,  and  if  I 
oan  tell  you,  then  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
want  to  know.” 

“You  are  a  busy  man.  Doctor,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  you  regulate  your 
ordinary  working  day  and  discharge  your  nu¬ 
merous  p  'hlic  encatrements  without  feeling  ap¬ 
parently  any  mental  or  physical  «train  by  the 
effort  ?” 

“The  secret,  if  secret  it  be,  is  system — sys- 
:  tem  is  living — in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  every 
I  thing.  To  illustrate:  1  rise  about  7  A.  M.  I 
eat  a  moderate  bjreakfast.  Then  I  visit  my 
office.  I  receive  about  one  hundred  letters  a 
day.  A  giance  at  the  first  two  or  three  lines 
and  at  the  signature  gives  me  at  once  an  idea 
of  its  importance.  If  I  read  it  through,  I  usually 
dictate  an  answer.  The  answers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  exceed  one  page  of  letter  paper.  Of  the 
one  hundred  letters  received,  I  don’t  suppose 
that  I  answer  more  than  twenty  personally. 
The  rest  are  referred  to  my  private  secretary  for 
disposition.” 

“But  you  have  to  see  many  people?” 

“My  appointments  average  about  ten  a  day. 
An  appointment  need  not  average  more  than 
fifteen  minute*.  If  the  person  withi  whom  the 
appointment  is  made  is  familiar  wi^h  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  wishes  to  see  me  upon,  an$  states  his 
case  concisely  and  clearly,  I  am  tlipn  prepared 
to  say  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  to  his  propositiijti,  or  if  un¬ 
able  to  decide. upon  it  at  the  time,jl  refer  him 
to  the  head  of  the  department  wits  which  his 
business  is  mostly  concerned.  Or  should  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  consult  with  pe  head  of 
that  particular  department  in  rel^ion  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  the  j^rson  is  so 
informed,  and  he  is  duly  advised  omhe  issue  of 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  chief  thing  is  to  know 
exactly  what  other  people  want,  ani  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  say  it  in  the  shortest  way. 

“I  always  give  two  hours  a  day  I )  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  deparments  in  regart  to  matters 
upon  which  the  Executive  should  le  informed, 
or  upon  which  they  do  not  wish  to  ict  without 
his  authority.  This  daily  consul tai  ion  is  obvi¬ 
ously  one  of  the  most  important  ele  lents  in  my 
official  duty,  and  necessarily  contri  mtes  to  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  entire  sMtem.” 

Then  the  interviewer  inquired  b^AAfter  such 
a  day  as  Dr.  Depew  had  mapped^^M  he  found 
the  time  or  incliuation  for  the  p^^^tion  of 
his  numerous  public  speeches. 

Mr.  Depew’s  eyes  twinkled  as  “At 

this  season  of  the  year  I  mak|^^^^k|j^ee 
speeches  a  week,  and  .1  will  I 

manage  to  get  through.  Mon^^^^PiT  men 
break  down  because  they  do  ff^^^^^ufficient 
attention  to  their  meals;  I  ne^^Hiiss  mine, 
but  I  always  eat  and  drink  with^^Kration. 

“  The  fashion  eff  wine  drinkk^^^Blinners  is 
declining  from  the  proportion  it^^^B-ly  used  to 
assume.  The  habitual  diner-ouj^^^Knd  drinks 
le*s  than  hA  used  to.  The  la^^^BoIids  and 
liquid*  may  be  as  extensive  as  lOT^Hy,  but  the 
indulgence  is  on  a  reduced  scale.  appetite 

for  food  and  drink  has  given  place  to  the  in¬ 
creased  appetite  for  greater  social  enjoyment  of 
a  mental  kind.  The  business  man  netds  a  clear 
head  the  next  dav,  hence  mineral  waiter  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  heavy  wines  in  a  laijge  degree. 
People  go  to  dinners  nowadays,  and  ‘people’ 

I  mean  habitual  diners-out,  not  so  -much  for 
what  they  get  to  eat  and  drink,  as  for  the 
pleasure  they  find  in  each  other’s  coolpany. 

“In  the  busy  rush  and  competition  in  busi¬ 
ness.  men  find  that  they  must  pay  jHeater  at¬ 
tention  to  the  requirements  of  health  if  they 
wish  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  The  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  one  direction  is  contingent  upon 
one’s  habits  in  the  other  direction.  80  men  are 
becoming  wiser  and  more  temperate,  and  they 
derive  a  consequent  advantage  in  their  increased 
ability  to  take  part  in  the  business  competition 
that  surrounds  them.  Self  -  denial  once  ac¬ 
quired,  can  become  as  much  of  a  hatdt  as  self- 
indulgence.” 

“Upon  one  occasion,  Mr.  Depew,  you  remark¬ 
ed,  in  answer  to  the  question  how  it  was  you 
made  your  after-dinner  speeches  so  acceptable, 
that  you  somehow  managed  to  remember  what 
preceding  speakers  forgot  to  say.  Does  that 
observation  still  apply?” 

“Well,  yes,  there  is  something  in  it  still.  I 
generally  find  that  a  speech  dictated  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  a  few  hours  before  its  delivery, 
seldom  reads  as  well  as  the  one  actually  deliv¬ 
ered.  The  influence  of  the  surroundings,  the 
local  color,  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
moment,  the  unlooked-for  sometbiog  which 
impresses  one  in  a  new  light,  a  mere  incident 
humorous  and  suggestive,  each  in  its  way  gives 
tone  and  shape  to  one’s  line  of  thought,  which 
no  speech  dictated  in  advance  can  possibly  do. 

“And  as  fashion  is  continually  changing  in 
most  things,  so,  al*o,  tte  remark  applies  to 
audiences.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  to  more 
serious  discussion.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
country  was  overrun  with  lectures.  The  lec¬ 
turers  depended  mainly  for  their  success  upon 
anecdotal  illustration,  an  illustration  so  broad 
in  its  character  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  that 
it  was  the  only  form  of  explanation  within  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  audience.  In  other 
words,  it  was  equivalent  on  the  part  of  the  lec¬ 
turer  to  saying:  ‘I  am  about  to  tell  you  a  joke, 
to  be  followed  bv  an  explanation  of  the  joke 
itself.’  Lectures  of  that  kind  had  no  intel¬ 
lectual  value.  But  nowadays  the  mind  of  the 
audience  sets  the  pace  for  the  speaker. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  audi 
ences  are  losing  their  appreciation  for  humor. 
On  the  contrary.  But,  rather,  that  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  affairs  has  become  so  developed  that  the 
necessity  no  longer  arises  for  resorting  to 
methods  now  out  of  date.  I  find  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  more  delicate  the  humor,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  audience  appreciates  it.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  reading  alwut  and  discuEsing  topics  of 
the  day  have  totally  transformed  the  ideas  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


WorK»  Worry, 
Disea^sc 

are  a  formidable  trio;  yet  the  weak 
person  frequently  has  to  meet  all  of 
them  at  once.  How  can  he  overcome  ? 
The  answer  is,  with  our  COMPOUND 
Oxygen  (and  ours  only).  The  count¬ 
less  demonstrations  of  23  years  warrant 
this  reply. 

Our  treatment  is  available  for  home 
^e;  neither  need  your  occupation  be 
interfered  with.  The  value  of  these 
features  is  obvious.  What  about  your 
need  ?  A  book  of  explanation  and  proof 
is  yours  to  consider — if  asked  for  now. 

Drs.  STARKEY  ft  PALEN, 
issg  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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gPECUll 

Complying  with  general  re-  ^ 
quest,  i 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS  e 
will  in  future  for  the  United* 
States  be  covered  with  a  r 

Quickly  Soluble,  | 
Pleasant  Coating,  | 

completely  disguising  t  h  e  k 
taste  of  the  Pill  without  in  any  x 
way  impairing  its  efficacy.  | 
Jh'ire  23  cents  a  Box.  | 

New  York  DyxJt  365  Canal  Street.  f 
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The  Nile’s  Source. — Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  geography  of  Africa,  will  rejoice  in  the 
eccentric  wanderings  of  Emin  Pasha,  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  news,  he  has  solved  the 
world-old  problem  of  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
Nile.  However,  we  have  heard  the  cry  so  often 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  that  we  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  news  for  Emin  Pasha  with  some  re¬ 
serve.  According  to  the  information  which  has 
reached  Berlin,  Emin  Pasha  and  Dr.  Stuhlman, 
travelling  in  the  region  between  Lakes  Victoria, 
Tanganyika,  and  Albert  Edward,  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  river,  named  Kifu.  This  river, 
which  it  is  concluded  has  its  sources  in  the 
Uhha  country,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  north 
part  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  about  four  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  which  would  have  a  course  of 
from  220  to  2.W  miles,  and  flows  into  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Albert  Edward.  The  London  Times 
says:  It  is  not  stated  that.  Emin  and  Dr. 
Stuhlman  have  actually  followed  the  course 
of  the  river.  They  have  no  doubt  encountered 
it  on  their  journey  from  Victoria  Nyanza 
towards  the  other  lake,  and  followed  it  down 
to  its  mouth.  If  the  course  which  they  lay 
down  for  it  is  correct,  it  will  compel  us  to  alter 
the  hydrography  on  our  maps  of  this  region. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Lake  Kifu,  between 
Tanganyika  and  Albert  Edward  to  be  found  in 
existing  maps,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
African  natives  rarely  distinguish  between  a 
river  and  a  lake — Nyanza,  in  the  language  of 
Central  Africa,  standing  for  both.  The  still 
larger  lake,  Akanyaru,  or  Alexandra  Nyanza,  as 
Mr.  Stanley  named  it,  may  very  probably  also 
have  to  be  removed.  No  white  traveller,  so  far 
as  is  known,  has  ever  seen  it;  Mr.  Stanley 

? laced  it  down  on  his  map  from  native  report, 
t  may  simply  be  an  expansion  of  the  Kifu,  and 
not  the  source  of  the  Kagera,  which  flows  into 
the  west  side  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Kagera 
will  thus  lose  much  of  its  importance  as  a  re¬ 
mote  feeder  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Kifu  may  pos¬ 
sibly  become  its  most  southerly  source.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Stanley 
was  marching  northwards  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  his  great  journey  across  Africa,  he 
came  upon  a  river  io  about  five  degrees  south 
latitude,  which  he  believed  flowed  into  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  under  the  name  of 
Shimeeyu.  Mr.  Stanley  struck  this  river  at 
only  one  or  two  points,  and  these  may  really 
have  belonged  to  (fifferent  rivers.  At  all  events, 
on  the  most  recent  maps  the  Shimeeyu  is 
sharply  deflected  to  the  east  from  its  mouth  in 
the  lake,  and  there  is  no  river  rising  in  flve 
degrees  south  latitude,  which  flows  into  the 
V’ictoria  Nyanza.  Probably  we  have  not  heard 
the  last  word  about  the  ultimate  sources  of  this 
strange  river,  about  the  position  of  which 
Ptolemy,  after  all,  was  not  so  far  wrong.  We 
have  first  the  Kifu,  rising  in  about  four  degrees 
south  latitude,  running  into  Lake  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward,  issuing  thence  as  the  Semliki,  and  feeding 
Lake  Albert.  There  it  mingles  with  the  Victoria 
Nile  from  Lake  Victoria,  and  together  they 
issue  from  Lake  Albert  as  the  White  Nile, 
which,  before  it  reaches  Khartum,  is  augmented 
by  a  multitude  of  tributaries  from  the  west. 
Whether  the  Shimeeyu  or  the  Kifu  be  its  most 
remote  southern  feeder,  the  river  flows  through 
thirty- six  degrees  of  latitude.  The  full  details 
of  this  journey  of  Emin  will  be  awaited  with 
interest,  especially  if  he  continues  to  fill  in  the 
blanks  of  our  maps,  and  to  complete  oar  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  the 
world. 

A  New  Guinea  Letter. — A  Fijian  missionary 
lately  received  the  following  vivid  letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  New  Guinea,  whose  uncouth 
name  is  Watisoni  Poate  Batu;  “Here  is  the 
land,  here  are  the  people.  We  are  busy.  Time 
flies.  Two  things  are  going  on  together;  hear¬ 
ing  sermons  and  eating  men.  People  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  die  natural  deaths.  They  are  either 
killed  in  war  or  killed  for  cannibal  purposes. 
They  cut  up  the  victim  like  one  does  fish. 
Each  one  gets  his  piece,  and  grills  it  over  the 
fire.  They  are  not  baked  whole,  as  at  one  time 
with  us;  so  if  you  hear  of  any  of  us  being 
killed,  you  will  know  that  we  were  not  baked 
in  an  oven  and  roasted,  but  that  we  were  grilled 
•  in  small  pieces  over  the  fire.” 


ifiH  ntiio^Lci  icn,  montli 

sted  regarding  Tacoma,  the  safest  pla 
Investments.  Send  foe  it.  It  will  1 
ost  nothing.  WILLIAM  JB,  SMITl 
ker,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


W.  H.  Cbouus,  Secretary, 
’t  Sec’y.  Silas  P.  Wood,  Agency  H’g 
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A  Sensible 
Woman  ^ 


putting  wj 
the  washboard  \  \ 
where  it’ll  do 
■some  good.  She 
has  suffered  with  it  ' 

long  enough  ;  broken  her 
back  over  it,  rubbed  the 
clothes  to  pieces  on  it,  wasted 
half  her  time  with  it. 

But  now  she  knows  better. 
Now  she’s  using  Pearline. 

There’s  no  more  hard 
work,  no  more  ruinous  rub¬ 
bing,  but  there’s  washing 
that’s  easy  and  economical 
and  safe. 

fij  ^  Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous 

jfrTl  fl  grocers  will  tell  you  “  this  is  as 
good  as  ”  or  “  the  same  as  Pearl- 
it  *"«•”  IT'S  FALSE- 

Pearline  is  never  peddled, 
and  if  your  grocer  sends 
•  -St  something  in  place  of  Pearline,  be  honest— 
sc,u.itiaci.  313  JAMES  PYLE,  N.  V. 
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And  all  Pacific  Coast  and  Puget  Sound 
points  are  readied  quickly  and  com¬ 
fortably  by  the  Chicago^  Union  Pacific 
&  North-Western  Line.  Solid  Testi- 
buled  Trains  of  Palace  Sleeping  Cars, 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  and  Superb 
Dining  Cars  are  run  through  from 
Chicago  to  Portland,  Oregon,  with 
Pullman  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Dining  cars  serve  all  meals 
en  route.  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  pro¬ 
viding  completely  equipped  berths  at  a 
nominal  price,  are  also  run  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Be  snre  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railways. 

Apply  to  any  Ticket  Agent  for  tickets  and  fuU  informa¬ 
tion,  or  address  W.  A.  THRALL. 

Oen’i  Pass’r  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Chicago  &  North-Western  R’y. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Ea.MteT  MtisiiC,  All  kinds  for  SundaywSebo 
nnd  ChurclifS.  Complete  list  furnished  on  apt 
ciition.  I'.  W.  Jiuot’s  Keto  Courae  in  Sinai 
for  the  M.-ile  and  Female  Voice.  The  clear 
and  mosf  concise  methods  In  existence.  Price 
each  volume  fi.eo  in  paper;  |a.oo  in  cloth,  Sta 
of  a  Musical  lAfc,  by  Geo.  F.  Root.  A  m 
j  iscin.ating  autobiography,  by  one  of  Americ 
nest  known  coinimsers.  Price  lii 

liudeneaa,  by  Jas.  R.  Murray,  a  charming  n 
Cantata  for  children,  r  nee  30  cents.  Tnpul 
College  Soima.  The  best  collection  in  the  m 
ket,  contains  the  latest  and  best  songs,  13a  pag 
I'rice  50  cents.  Anthem  Jevela,  by  H. 
Oinks.  Anthems  for  opening  and  closing 
services,  offertorv,  etc.,  etc..  64  pages.  Pr 
«  cents.  Colleetioiis  of  Latest  and  B 
focal  and  Instrametnnl  Maalc.  Cpmpl 
lists  of  contents  furnislieit  on  application, 

THE  MUSICAL  VISITOR  contains  anthems  a 

voluntaries  for  choirs  and  organists,  in  additi 
to  choice  reading  matter.  Published  month 
Pnee  15  cents  a  single  copy,  |i.oo  a  year.  Spec 
terms  to  clubs. 

—PUBLISHED  BT— 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  ( 

I  The  Chareh  < 

so,  Wsbssb  Are.,  Chiesgo.  |  >3  E.  i6(li  St.,  New  Y< 


the  “black  roses."  It  is  difficult  to  force  the 
>p  crimson  roses  and  preserve  their  color ;  too 
ong  heat  interferes  with  size  and  tint.  A 
t  admirable  and  interesting  class  of  rosM 
>  these  dark  ones,  which  never  display  their 
hness  so  grandly  as  when  combined  with 
^mets  or  the  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  The 


^flricttlturol  Department. 

HAT  A  FARMER  KNOWS  ABOUT  WEAR¬ 
ING  FLANNEL. 

When  I  was  a  small  lad,  I  was  provided — as 
ere  most  other  boys  and  men — with  shirts 
e  <A  substantial  domestic  flannel,  all  wool, 
nn  and  woven  by  hand.  It  was  just  such 
terial  as  the  honest  Paddy  had  in  mind  when 
averred  that  “if  it  [the  weather]  is  ever  so 
et  and  cold,  it  [the  flannel  shirt]  is  always 
arm  and  dry.” 

As  soon  as  the  warm  weather  came  on,  the 
nel  shirt  was  left  off,  and  cotton,  or  the 
Id-fashioned  linen  shirt  was  substituted.  I 
now  look  back  to  the  years  of  boyhood, 
outh,  and  early  manhood,  and  see  what  untold 
uffering  I  endured  every  summer,  simply  be- 
use  wool  flannel  was  not  worn  next  to  the 
kin.  From  the  time  the  flannel  shirt  was  left 
ff,  in  the  former  part  of  the  season,  until 
bout  the  first  of  October,  when  it  was  again 
ut  on,  no  language  can  describe  how  mnch 
in  and  sickness  were  endured.  Soon  after 
he  change  was  made  in  my  under-garments, 
the  former  part  of  the  seatum,  I  began  to  lose 
esh,  have  rheumatism,  and  almost  every  other 
he,  and  many  times  I  would  be  completely 
rostrated.  I  now  understand  that  all  those 
and  aches  came  in  consequence  of  not 
earing  flannel.  My  mother  insisted  that  I  was 
ing  worked  to  death.  Soon  after  the  flannel 
hirts  were  put  on  in  the  fall,  I  commenced 
mproving  in  condition,  so  that  all  the  pains 
d  aches  were  gone.  Yet,  I  performed  much 
ore  hard  labor  in  autumn  than  in  the  sum- 

Through  mo£t  of  the  period  of  youth  I  would 
I  sick,  have  the  rheumatism  so  severely  that  I 
as  unfitted  for  any  manual  or  mental  employ- 
ent.  Physicians  all  pronounced  the  com- 
laint  “inflammatory  rheumatism,”  for  which 
bey  prescribed  certain  liniments,  which  never 
eemM  to  have  one  atom  of  efficacy.  The 
ppetite  was  very  delicate  and  indifferent,  and 
igestion  was  so  feeble,  that  I  desired  nothing 
ut  a  little  light  food.  I  had  no  strength  and 
ery  little  disposition  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
hing.  While  the  tveather  was  burning  hot,  I 
elt  quite  well,  and  was  free  from  ills  and  all 
kin,  but  as  soon  as  cloudy  and  lowery  weather 
turned,  I  felt  intolerably  bad.  I  ventured  to 
that  I  thought  leaving  off  my  flannel 
have  something  to  do  with  my  illness, 
those  persons  who  assumed  to  know  about 
things,  sneered  at  such  a  suggestion. 

that  period  of  life  I  read  in  the  book  of 
Dolly  Yarden  author,  that  flannel  worn 
the  skin  was  exceedingly  pernicious  to 
8  health,  as  such  fabric  would  retain  a  vast 
of  effete  matter,  which  induced  me  to 
that  all  my  ills  were  attributable 
under-clolhes. 

When  I  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  ^e, 
met  with  an  intelligent  stranger  physician, 
read  my  case  oetter  than  I  could  have  told 
m>self,  who  told  me  that  I  bad  well  nigh 
my  constitution  by  not  wearing  light 
even  during  the  hot  weather,  and  he 
to  wear  it.  I  followed  his  advice  up 
present  time,  and  have  avoided  all  those 
Ells,  pains,  aches,  and  bad  feelings  that  used  to 
destroy  ail  the  comfort  of  my  existence.  When 
wool  flannel  causes  more  discximfoit  than  com¬ 
fort,  let  it  not  be  worn  next  to  the  body. 

Ess  E.  Tee. 

WATER  FOR  FOWLS  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

Fowls  of  all  kinds  will  swallow  copious  drafts 
water  in  cold  weather,  when  water  is  readily 
accessible.  If  they  did  not  need  water  to  pro- 
cnote  digestion,  they  would  not  drink  so  much. 
When  the  weather  is  fieezing  cold,  1  always 
taka  a  kettleful  of  hot  water  to  the  hennery  in 
the  morning.  It  will  eood  cool,  so  that  the 
fowls  will  drink,  and  continue  to  drink  the 
werage,  as  if  they’could  not  get  a  full 
Before  they  go  to  roost,  I  see  that 
supply  of  clean  water.  Every 
crop  with  corn  or  other  food 
will  need  wa  er,  much  water,  to  aid 
digestion.  A  hen  cannot  thrive  as 
well  without  water,  as  she  will  when  water  is 
always  accessible.  Fowls  may  get  a  email  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  by  eating  snow.  But  water  is 
far  preferable  for  any  animal. 

Many  families  who  keep  domestic  fo^ls,  are 
very  negligent  about  providing  water  for 
them.  Sometimes  they  will  furnish  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  the 
thirsty  fowls  are  compelled  to  do  without  a 
needed  beverage.  A  neighbor  who  keeps  sixty 
hens,  said  to  me:  “I  wish  you  would  told  me 
how  to  make  my  hen  lay  ecks.”  “Do  you  give 
them  all  the  water  they  will  drink  every  day.” 
^ Water  is  it.  you  sayf”  “Yes,  chan  water.” 
“  Py  gracious !  I  know  they  o  put  water  in  the 
whiskey  and  in  the  milk,  but  1  did  never  hear 
before  yet,  that  de  ben  put  water  in  de  ecks.” 
“Of  course  they  do,”  I  replied.  “They  cannot 
make  eg^  without  some  water.”  “Den  I  vill 
my  sixty  hen  a  barl  [barrel]  of  water  and 
see  if  dey  vill  make  so  much  as  one  ecx.”  Hens 
are  like  a  cow.  Each  has  an  apparatus  or  little 
la^ratory,  a  hen  for  making  eggs  and  a  cow 
for  making  milk.  If  they  are  not  provided  with 
watei  and  suitable  food,  no  eggs  or  milk  can  be 
produi^.  And  their  little  supplies  of  materials 
must  be  provided  with  the  regularity  of  a  good 
clock,  or  derangement  in  some  parts  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  laboratories  will  follow,  to  the  damage  of 
the  owner.  Ess  E.  Tee. 

SEASONABLE  FLOWERS. 

Foisythia,  the  flower  that  appears  without 
leaves  on  the  stalk,  is  now  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  city  plentifully;  this  golden  blootu  is 
always  a  forerunner  of  spring;  this  is  always 
the  first  plant  to  blossom  out  of  doors  in  the 
wring,  and  it  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  flowers  in 
Central  Park.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  gives 
these  intimations  of  the  season  of  spring  and 
of  flowers: 

Bonsilene  buds  are  now  coming  in  marbet  of 
handsome  size  and  color.  These  pink  buds, 
twenty  years  ago,  were  the  staple  of  the  florists. 
Besides  theUe,  there  were  tue  yellow  Isabella 
Sprunt,  the  blush  la  Sylphide,  and  the  pale 
pink  ^uvenir,  d’an  Ami,  which  latter  has 
perceptibly  deteriorated,  strong  forcing  seeming 
to  ^ve  broken  the  constitution  of  the  plant. 
“Boston  buds,”  the  same  varieties,  better 
grown,  were  the  luxuries  in  roses.  In  out  of- 
door  growth  Boston  and  Newport  surpassed  the 
metropolis,  the  climate  being  more  suitable  to 
English  stock  particularly. 

In  1876  the  Catherine  Mermet  rose  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Eugene  Verdier  of  Paris;  this  was 
the  leader  of  the  fancy  roses  in  this  country. 
In  1878,  when  it  was  first  flowered  for  the 
market,  the  necessity  for  such  a  rose  was  not 
understood,  and  it  would  scarcely  bring  ten 
cents.  After  the  first  season  of  its  introduc 
tion  to  the  public,  it  became  acclimated  and 
improved,  and  all  at  once  its  loveliness  seemed 
to  MTOuse  the  floral  world,  since  which  period 
the  rage  has  been  for  larm  roses.  Villages  of 
glass  have  gone  up  in  the  districts  most  favora¬ 
ble  for  rose  growing,  and  many  varieties  have 
been  imported  or  originated  which  are  now  ob¬ 
jects  of  high  admiration.  Nearly  every  season 
some  new  triumph  of  hvbridization  is  announced 
in  Europe,  which  calls  over  the  chief  rosarians 
of  this  country  to  test  its  merit.  It  is  always 
a  problem  what  the  rose  exhibited  in  Europe 
wul  prove  when  produced  her>.  Hybrids  are 
rarely  identical  in  this  country  with  those 
^frown  from  the  same  stock  abroad.  The  fas¬ 
cinating  rose.  Gabriel  Luizet,  is  a  marked  illus- 
tratiim  of  how  poor  a  duplicate  Is  given  us  in 
this  country  of  the  prize  hybrid  rose  stock  of 
Europe.  In  the  old  country  the  shape  of  that 
rose  u  something  superb ;  here  it  is  not  at  all 
identical.  The  exquisite  color  of  the  flower  we 
have,  but  the  shape  and  sheen  do  not  appear. 

The  hybridizing  of  roses  is  not  usually  done 
by  growers  who  send  them  out  under  their 
name,  but  by  amateurs,  who  have  time  and 
patience  for  these  experiments.  The  late  H.  B. 
Ellwanger,  if  he  had  lived,  promised  to  be  a 
rominent  American  hybridizer ;  his  dusky  rose. 


cream  of  the  crop  of  dark  roses,  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  will  be  in  blossom  at  Easter,  includes  the 
following  varieties:  La  Rosane,  which  is  larger 
in  flower  than  the  Jacqueminot,  and  only  a 
shade  deeper  in  color;  Abel  Carriere,  which  is 
a  velvety  crimson,  with  fiery  heart;  Xavier 
Olibo,  almost  black ;  Eugene  Appert,  which  is 
a  large  and  dark  velvet;  Jean  Liebaud,  a  glow¬ 
ing  deep  crimson ;  Louis  Van  Houtte  and  Prince 
Camille  di  Rohan,  both  almost  black,  and  Sen- 
ateur  Vaisse,  which  is  very  large  and  dark. 
These  very  dark  roses  have  not  b^n  cultivated 
lately  by  the  ordinary  trade,  for  it  has  not 
paid,  but  growers  who  do  not  care  what  they 
spend,  always  produce  these  fine,  dark  roses 
in  ihe  early  spring.  Of  all  the  dusky  roses, 
Fontenelle  is  the  handsomest  one  yet  produced. 
The  velvet  of  its  petals  is  wonderful  and  grand. 
It  is  produced  in  greeenhouses  near  Boston 
much  more  than  it  is  here. 

SHAIX  WE  EAT  FUNGI? 

These  are  days  of  earnest  dietetic  research,  of 
popular  instruction  in  cookery,  and  of  anxious 
inquiry  after  new  pleasures,  gastronomic  or 
otherwise.  The  London  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth  thus  specifies:  “Every  Englishman  who 
knows  his  own  land  outside  the  towns,  is  aware 
that  in  our  humid  atmosphere  cartloads  of  those 
esculent  but  equivocal  vegetable  growths  known 
as  “mushrooms”  and  “toadstools,”  are  to  be 
found  in  every  rural  district  on  an  autumn 
morning.  But  popular  parlance  betrays  nothing 
but  popular  ignorance  in  lumping  under  these 
two  convenient  terms  an  immensely  varied 
category  of  fungi.  The  average  Englishman 
sees  a  fungus  growing  at  his  feet  and  instantly 
calls  it  a  “  mushroom,  ”  if  he  believes  it  is  fit 
to  eat.  If  he  considers  it  is  not  an  edible  com¬ 
modity,  he  turns  from  it  with  revulsion,  as  a 
“toadstool.”  How  long  shall  we  be  content  to 
plod  on  in  this  condition  of  ignorance,  with  a 
world  of  vegetable  wealth  at  our  feet  in  these 
fungoid  commodities?  In  some  countries  they 
know  better,  and  a  few  people  in  this  country 
are  able  and  ready  to  teach  us  better.  Dr.  M. 
C.  Cooke  is  the  first  of  living  fungologists,  and 
be  is  kindly  endeavoring  to  make  fungologists 
of  us  all,  by  means  of  bis  capital  new  treatise 
on  British  Edible  Fungi:  How  to  Distin^ish 
Them  and  How  to  Cook  Them.  The  people  of 
Norfolk  are  justly  proud  of  Dr.  Cooke,  who 
belongs  to  their  county,  and  has  attained  the 
foremost  European  reputation  in  his  chosen  de¬ 
partment  of  botanical  science,  although  he  be¬ 
gan  life  in  the  bumble  grade  of  village  school¬ 
master.  In  his  valuable  little  work  he  makes 
it  easy  to  recognize  the  edible  fuogi  which  grow 
in  this  country.  Of  these,  be  enumerates  no 
less  than  sixty-five  species.  These  are  both 
nutritious  and  delicious  to  the  palate.  It  is 
tantalizing  to  mushroom  and  champignon  and 
truffle  lovers  to  be  assured  that  in  the  United 
States  over  1,000  species  of  edible  fungi  are 
found.  Yet  such  is  the  power  of  prejudice, 
that  in  that  wonderful  country  only  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  will  touch  any  of  them,  for  only  a  few  know 
anything  about  them.  Bn,  after  all,  when  it  is 
a  fact  that  many  fungoid  specimens  are  poison 
ous,  and  that  fatal  accidents  are  not  uncommon 
among  mushroom  eaters,  the  prejudice  is  very 
excusable.” _ 

A  ^EW  USE  FOB  POTATOES. 

A  new  invention  for  button  making  has  been 
made  in  a  German  factory.  Bv  treating  the 
substance  of  the  potato  with  certain  acids,  and 
then  subjecting  it  to  great  pressure,  there  is 
oatained  a  material  almost  like  stone,  which 
can  be  employed  for  many  of  the  purposes  to 
which  horn  and  bone  have  been  used. 

The  buttons  made  of  potato  can  only  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  bone  by  close  ex¬ 
amination  by  an  expert.  The  new  buttons  can 
be  colored  in  any  desired  shade,  and  their 
cheapness  will  probably  insure  their  popularity 
in  future.  _ 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Cold  Slaw. — Cut  cabbage  very  fine,  salt  it, 
and  pour  over  it  a  sauce  made  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls  whipped  cream,  two  of  sugar,  and 
four  of  vinegar,  all  beaten  well  together. 

Honey  Caeje. — One-half  cup  of  honey,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one 
egg,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  cold  water, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder ;  flavor  with 
lemon  or  v|iuilla. 

Apples. — The  thrifty  housewife  who  finds  her 
apples  needing  to  be  used  faster  than  she  has 
occasion  to  use  them  can  save  them  all  by  can¬ 
ning  them.  Prepare  as  for  the  table,  using 
sugar  or  not,  can  them  while  scalding  hot,  and 
seal  them. 

Chocolate  Pudding.— Melt  half  a  pound  of 
butter  and  sdr  it  into  one  pound  of  flour,  one- 
quarter  pound  of  grated  chocolate,  one- quarter 
pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  milk  and  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  This  pudding  can  either  be 
steamed  or  baked 

Rice  Waffles.— With  half  a  pint  of  cold 
boiled  rice  mix  tour  ounces  of  butter  and  salt 
to  taste.  Add  a  quart  of  milk,  mixed  with  the 
beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  flour.  Just  before  baking  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  all  well  together. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — Two  cupfuls  of  good 
molasses,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  four  eggs  beaten  light,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ginger,  four  heaping  cupfuls  of 
sifteil  flour  mixed  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder;  stir  all  well  together  and  bake 
in  two  buttered  tins. 

Rice  Fritters.— Boil  half  a  pint  of  rice  in 
one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  with  a  little  salt,  until 
^oft:  then  add  one  cupful  of  butter,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  corn  meal  enough  to  make  a 
thick  batter;  make  them  into  small  cakes  and 
drop  them  into  hot  lard,  or  fry  them  with  a 
little  butter  and  lard;  serve  warm  with  maple 
syrup.  Nina. 

Snow  Fritters  —Make  a  thick  batter  of  milk, 
flour  and  a  little  salt;  add  new  fallen  snow  in 
the  proportion  of  a  teacup  to  a  pint  of  milk. 
Stir  in  the  snow  quickly,  and  drop  batter  into 
hot  fat  from  a  spiMO,  or  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 
The  air  contained  in  the  snow  gives  lightness  to 
the  fritters 

Orange  Custard. — The  juice  of  six  oranges 
strained  and  sweetened.  Stir  over  a  slow  fire 
till  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Skim.  When  nearly 
cold  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten  and  a  pint 
of  milk.  Return  to  the  fire  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  pour  into  a  dish  When  cold  aad 
the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  sweetened  to 
taste. 

Impaired  Digestiub  repaired  by  Bbeohaii's  Pills. 

CipMs 

X  One 

/  rounded  teaspoonful  \ 

/  of  Cleveland’s  — >>^\ 

I  Baking  Powder  \ 

I  does  more  and  better  work  | 

\  than  a  heaping^  j 

\  teaspoonful  J 

\  of  any  other.  / 

\  A  large  saving  on  a  / 
year’s  bakings. 


A  pure  cream  of  tartar  powder. 

Used  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  by 
teachers  of  Cookery. 

Cleveland’s  is  the  standard,  it  never 
varies,  it  does  the  most  work,  the  best 
work  and  is  perfectly  wholesome. 


iTicKle 


The  Earth! 

With  a  Hoe,  sow  PERRY'S  SEEDS  and 
nature  wUl  do  the  rest. 

Seed*  hugely  determine  the  harYCtt — always 
j  plant  the  best— PERRY'S. 

I  A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
I  and  what  to  raise.etc.,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
I  for  in^A  Ask  to-day. 


80UD  TRAINS  BETWEEN 
NEW  TOBK  AND  CHICAGO. 

Via  Chautauqna  Lake  or  Nlacara 
Falls.  An  enchantlnK  panorama  ol 
Monntains,  Forests  and  Streams. 

Pullman  cars  between  New  York 
and  Rocheater,  Niagara  Falls,  Toroa 
to,  Chautauqua  Lake,  Cleveland,  Olll 
clnnatl  and  Chicago. 

D.  I.  Robikts,  General  Paaseagai 
Agent,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


On  Hudson  River,  in  Weat* 
cheater  County,  Connecticut 
and  the  Berkshires. 

E.  S.  MILLS.  JB., 

17  Boat  4»d  at.,k,  T.CUg 


FARMS  MliiS  AND  HOMES 

I  nillTlOqirTlistLiTrii t.'irN-Tn'' 


EI[gS„»sSt 

On^  Upright  and  Square. 

_  Moderate  Pricee. 

SO  BENT,  IKBTALICXIITE  AND  IXOHAlNMb 

5th  Ave.«cor.  16th  St.eN.1; 


W'  they  hrow-they  blooi. 

Catalogue  Free  aoJKSial..,  itnnS  to  S 

38  rem.  700  mkes.  ss  breenhouses. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  _ 


THE  IfEW-YORK  EVANGELIST: 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK  CIH. 


DAT,  FEBRUARY  18.,  1892. 


VICK’S  “SUPERB”  PANSY, 

Is,  as  a  lady  remarked,  "Almost  human  in  the  face.”  ^ 

Our  new  strain,  “  SUPERB,”  is  taken  from  carefully  selected  plants  of  only  the  very 
choicest  st  rains.  These  '  ‘  very  cream  of  Pansies,”  only  50  cents  per  packet ;  limited  supply. 

PANSY  “EXTRA  CHOICE,” 

very  large  flowering.  The  finest  selection  for  the  money.  Only  35c.  per  packet;  order  early. 
With  either  of  the  above,  when  desired,  we  give  free 

VICK’S  Floral  Guide  1892, 

■which  contains  colored  plates  of  Carnations,  Poppies,  •  Cannas,  Peas,  Onions,  Com 
and  Potatoes.  i,ooo  illustrations,  over  loo  pages  8  x  loj^  inches.  Instructions  in 
regard  to  planting,  &c.  Description  of  many  new  and  worthy  novelties.  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  10  cents,  which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Extract  from  Statomeat  made  January  let,  1892. 


Oaah  Capital . ,..•1,000,000  00 

Baaerreg  for  Iruoraaca la  forca,  ate...  8,161.0ZS  47 

Nat  Surplus .  1,646,761  S4 

PoUey  Holdeaa  Burplus .  8,645,761  24 

Gross  AssaU .  6,806,784  71 


Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 


F.  C.  MOORE,  Preaident. 

HEMRY  EVANS.  Vtce-Preo’t. 
EDWARD  LANNINO.  Sec’y.  CYROS  PECK,  Treat. 
WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Aett.  Sec'y. 

Main  Office,  100  Broaciirsy,  New  Torh 

O.  H.  DUTCHBR,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Krooklyn,  N.  T. 

J.  J.  MCDONALD,  Manager  Weetem  Dept.; 

R.  J.  TATLOR,  Gen.  Adjoster ; 

GEO.  B.  ELINB,  Asst,  to  Oan.  Manager. 

_  Rialto  Bnlldlng,  Chleagu,  111. 

D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

8U  Pine  Street,  San  Fraacuco,  CaL 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


For  Mu5ical  People. 


"^DBEEBlSsEg’DS; 

PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites.  ^ 

They  are  THE  BEST  at  THB  LOWEST  raifHCS. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR 

HMHBT  AJJHHKR,  T14  fTisataaS  •treat. 


ANEW  L 

I  w  mm  WW  hm  I  %ai  III  i.  b.  COLT  A  CO.,  16  Bachman.  Stra^Wt 


knowing  abaati 


A  VISIT  TO  ATLANTIC 

city,  N.  a.,  the  far-famed  health  and  pleasure  resort,  is  either  delight  or  disgust,  charm  or  chill, 
blessedness  or  blues,— it  depends  on  wlaara  you  stay. 

You  win  and  a  now  Joy  In  a  spring  visit— If  you  choose  s  house  where  you  can  a^fay 
even  a  cold,  rainy  day,— where  heated  rooms,  open  grate  fires,  hot  and  cold  sea-water  baths  In  the 
house,  makeyou  Independent  of  weather.  In  THE  CM  ALFONTE  invalids  and  pleasure-aeekars 
are  secure  of  comfort  In  storm  or  sunshine. 

A  beautiful  booklet,  with  lllustratloni,  will  ahow  yon  what  the  house  Is  like.  Sent' free. 
_ _ ClIALFONTE,  Atlsaatie  City,  Now  Jarsay. 


The  Daughters  of 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

MRS.  RICHARDS,  MRS.  ELLIOTT  and  MRS.  HALL 

Have  written  for  the  FEBRUARY  number  of 

The 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Some  very  interesting  papers.  .*.•  They  include: 

The  Childhood  of  My  Mother 

By  FLORENCE  HOWE  HALL  mbs.  haix 

With  portraits  of  JULIA  WARD  HOWE  at  six  years  of  age  and  at  the  present  time. 

An  illustration  of  the  old  house  at  Bond  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  portraits  A 

of  her  three  famous  daughters.  M 


Mbs.  EixiOTV 


MAUD  HOWE  ELLIOTT  writes  an  interesting  story  on 

^  Country  Maids  and  City  Wives 


MRS.  RICHARDS  contributes  a  delightful  Poem 


Other  features  in  this  “  Famous  Daughters  ”  Issue  include : 


The  American  Girl  Who  Studies  Abroad 

By  VARINA  ANNE  DAVIS,  Daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis 


Mas.  Clkndesin 


Home  Days  With  Father 

By  GABRIELLE  GREELEY  CLENDENIN 


Daughter  of  Horace  Greeley 


One  Dollar  the  yournal  •  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
during  the  entire  year  of  i8g2. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents,  on  the  News-stands 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How  a  Woman’s  College  Began 

The  story  of  Famous  Newnham  College,  as  Told  by  one  of  its  Preceptors 

HELEN  GLADSTONE,  Daughter  of  Wllllam  E.  Gladstone 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

^In  Ifemoriam”  olf  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  had  a 
large  place  in  religious  circles  here  in  the  last 
tea  days.  On  the  Monday  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  death  of  the  illustrious  preacher, 
action  was  taken  in  sereral  of  the  Ministers’ 
Meetings,  and  a  cable  message  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Pierson  from  the  Preebyt«ian  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  On  Sunday,  the  7th  inst.,  many  pas¬ 
tors  dwelt  at  length  on  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  work.  On  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  the 
Baptists  held  a  special  memorial  service  in  one 
of  their  churches,  in  which  a  number  of  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  on  various  phases  of  the 
great  preacher’s  life.  Dr.  George  Dana  Board- 
man  prepared  the  following  tribute,  which  was 
cabled  to  London ; 

“An  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a  stead¬ 
fast  friend,  a  genial  neighbor,  a  sturdy  patriot, 
a  national  benefactor,  a  consistent  Christian, 
a  devoted  minister,  a  loyal  ambassador,  a  Bibli- 
qpl  unfolder,  an  unwavering  believe,  a  conserv¬ 
ative  theologian,  a  watchful  sentinel,  a  fear¬ 
less  prophet,  an  acute  observOT,  a  self-reliant 
thinker,  a  lucid  expresser,  a  quaint  aphorist, 
an.  honest  orator,  a  sympathetic  interpreter,  a 
melodious  speaker,  a  wholesome  author,  a  wise 
counsellor,  a  sagacious  projector,  a  practical 
philanthropist,  a  tireless  upbuilder,  a  master 
organizer,  a  bom  metropolitan,  a  conscientious 
steward,  a  patient  sufferer,  in  brief,  Christ’s 
conspicuously  consecrated  servant  —  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon — has  overcome  and  is  seated 
with  his  Master  on  His  throne,  even  as  his  Mas¬ 
ter  has  overcome  and  is  seated  with  His  Father 
on  His  throne.  ‘I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  for  their 
works  follow  with  them.’” 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  adopted  a  very 
appropriate  tribute,  which  after  glancing  at  the 
work  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  preacher  and  organ¬ 
izer,  concluded  as  follows : 

Of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Philadelphia, 
some  when  visiting  London  heard  him  preach, 
and  became  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  all 
have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  read  his  publi¬ 
cations  and  followed  bis  work :  one  received  the 
peculiar  honor  of  being  summoned  by  him  to 
occupy  his  pulpit  during  his  sickness.  With 
special  propriety,  therefore,  may  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  having  already  cabled  its  sympathy  to 
Dr.  Pierson,  place  on  its  minutes  this  tribute 
to  the  depart^  saint  of  the  Lord.  It  does  this 
the  more  because  of  the  catholicity  which  be 
exhibited  in  a  full  recognition  of  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  saints,  and  because  of  his  pre¬ 
eminent  attachment  to  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  is  contained  in  the  Westmiuster  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  He  was 
unreserved  in  his  expression  of  devotion  to  the 
truths  of  that  System.  They  were  the  web  and 
the  woof  of  his  preaching,  and  the  success 
which  attended  that  preaching  is  a  proof  that 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  practical  power, 
but  are  still  the  great  instrumentality  through 
which  it  pleased  God  by  His  Spirit  to  save 
sinners.  It  should  also  be  specially  mentioned 
to  his  honor,  that  among  his  latest  struggles 
was  a  pointed,  though  painful  prot^t  against 
the  “down  grade”  theology  which  undermines 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  and  infalli¬ 
ble  Word  of  God.  Well  might  such  a  soldier  of 
the  Lird  close  his  warfare  as  he  did,  with  the. 
words:  “I  have  fought  a  good  6ght,  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.” 

The  new  Presbytery  proposes  to  mark  the 
event  of  consolidation  in  a  substantial  way,  by 
raising  daring  the  year  the  sum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  its  Church  Extension 
Committee,  the  amount  to  be  used  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee  in  such  work  as  it  may  outline.  This  is 
a  good  thing  to  resolve  to  do ;  it  will  be  a  still 
better  thing  to  do  it. 

'  'nie  Spring  Garden  Church  has  voted  to  unite 
with  the  Columbia-avenue  Church.  The  former 
church  has  had  a  varied  history  in  recent 
years.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  closed. 
The  Columbia-avenue  Church  has  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  city.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott, 
D.D.,  who  is  doing  a  good  work  and  is  now 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  additional  help,  both 
in  members  and  money,  which  the  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  Church  is  bringing. 

The  arrangements  for  another  consolidation 
of  churches  are  progressing  favorably.  The 
necessity  has  arisen  for  the  removal  northward 
of  the  Kensington  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  O.  Johnstone  was  so  long  the  pas¬ 
tor,  which  since  Dr.  Johnstone’s  death  has  been 
served  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Hunter.  Nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  in  progress  for  some  weeks 
between  this  church  and  the  York  -  street 
Church,  and  it  is  now  announced  that  the  two 
have  agreed  to  unite  on  the  following  basis: 
The  Kensington  Church  to  be  sold,  and  the  pro 
oeeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  mortgage  of  fl8,000  on  the  York  -  street 
Church;  the  fioating  indebtedness  of  $3,000  of 
the  latter  church  is  also  to  be  assumed  by  the 
Kensington  Church,  which  will  introduce  a 
new  pipe  organ  and  improve  the  lecture-room 
and  Sunday- school-room  of  the  York  -  street 
Church.  Both  ministers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter  and  A.  G.  McAuley  will  remain  as  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  pastorate.  Dr.  McAuley  has  been 
pastor  of  the  York-street  Church  for  thirty-one 
years.  These  two  churches  thus  consolidated, 
will  give  a  strong  new  organization. 

It  is  s  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  new 
Presbytery  .that  churches  in  neighborhoods  that 
are  changing,  are  thus  showing  a  disposition  to 
merge  their  organizations.  One  strong  church 
is  better  every  way  than  two  straggling  ones. 
Then  the  co-pastorate  plan  is  proving  itself  not 
only  practicable,  but  wise  and  efficient  for 
churches  with  large  parishes  and  much  work.  A 
few  years  ago  Presbyterians  hereabout  said  it 
would  not  work;  that  men  could  not  labor  to¬ 
gether  in  a  profitable  manner.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  was  quietly  tested  in  several 
churches,  and  the  result  has  ghown  that  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  can  work  together,  not  only 
lovingly  and  Christianly,  but  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  churches  they  serve.  It  will  not  be 
long  until  nearly  all  large  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  in  the  cities  will  seek  some  sort  of  co-pastor- 
ate  arrangement,  for  no  one  man  can  do  all  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  even  an  ordinary 
city  parish. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  merely  two  ser¬ 
vices  on  Sunday,  with  a  Sabbath-school  session 
and  one  mid-week  prayer-meeting,  will  answer 
the  requirements  and  fulfill  the  responsibility 
of  any  church.  The  church  must  be  a  warm 
heart  in  the  centre  of  its  parish,  beating  con¬ 
tinually  and  pouring  out  its  life  and  blessing  all 
the  seven  days  of  the  week.  To  direct  all  the 
activities  necessary  to  such  church  life,  and  to 
give  such  power  and  infiuence  to  a  church,  no 
one  man  is  sufficient. 

We  must  learn  from  our  brethren  of  other 
denominations,  and  from  the  teaching  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  must  first  plan  for  churches  which 
shall  be  alive  in  the  best  sense  all  the  week,  and 
second,  we  must  provide  sufficient  working 
force  in  the  pastorate  and  associated  with  it, 
to  direct  all  the  activities  necessary  to  realize 
the  highest  ideal  of  church  ministration. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Ledwith  has  accepted 
the  call  from  the  Tioga  Church,  and  will  be 
translated  to  his  new  field  in  due  order.  The 
people  of  this  church  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  choice  of  pastor,  and  the  good  people 


of  the  South  Church  can  have  only  the  consda- 
tioD  that  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good,”  and  that  their  loss  will  be  Tiog;a’s 
gain. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Rev.  W.  P.  White, 
pastor  of  the  Mt.  Airy  church,  has  given  notice 
to  his  congregation  of  liis  intention  to  resign 
hie  pastorate.  Mr.  White  has  been  elected 
Assistant- Financial  Secretary  of  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  position  that  he  wishes  to  be  released. 
For  nine  years  Mr.  White  has  been  the  pastor 
of  the  Mt.  Airy  church,  which  has  prospered 
under  his  ministry.  The  field  is  a  growing  one. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  HENRY. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry,  pastor  of  the 
Prinoeton  Church,  West  Philadelphia,  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  sOTe  and  an  irreparable  loes  in  the  death, 
Thursday,  February  11th,  of  bis  beloved  wife. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  were  bound  together  by 
singularly  tender  ties.  They  have  wrought  side 
by  side  all  these  more  than  thirty  years,  scarcely 
ever  separated  even  for  a  day,  their  lives  blend¬ 
ing  at  every  point,  sharing  in  a  unusual  de- 
g;ree  each  other’s  interests,  hopes,  joys,  cares, 
their  two  hearts  beating  ever  as  one.  Mrs. 
Henry  has  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  which  she  was  for  so  long  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  honored,  and  useful  a  member.  Dr. 
Henry  receives  the  sincerest  sympathy  of  his 
brethren  and  friends  in  his  great  sorrow.  Pray¬ 
ers  arise  from  countless  hearts  that  he  may  be 
sustained  in  his  sore  trial.  J.  R.  MiLXEB. 

PHm4i>xi.PBiA.  Febraary  16. 1893. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

53  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Mrs.  Coming  read 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  McCauley  of  the  Meiji 
Gakuin,  Tokio.  Mrs.  McCauley  teaches  the 
primary  department,  and  she  writes  of  a 
busy  and  happy  year,  with  no  opposition 
in  her  work,  and  a  visible  growth.  The 
school  building  is  crowded.  There  are  170 
pupils  in  attendance,  and  160  of  these  pay  from 
ten  to  twenty  cents  a  month  for  their  tuition. 
There  are  five  teachers,  one  for  each  of  the  five 
grades  into  which  the  school  is  divided.  An¬ 
other  room  which  would  accommodate  thirty 
more  pupils  is  much  needed.  In  the  Christmas 
entertaiment  which  was  given  by  the  school 
and  the  Shima  church,  the  new  baby  organ  was 
used  while  the  girls  sang  their  hymns ;  there  was 
an  address  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  and 
dialogues  by  the  girls.  Mrs.  McCauley  made, 
heiself,  over  two  hundred  presents  to  be  given 
to  the  children— scrap-books  made  of  pictures 
pasted  on  bright  colored  paper,  book  marks, 
pop-corn  balls,  etc.  Many  of  the  children’s 
parents  who  came  to  the  entertainment,  had 
never  before  been  inside  a  Christian  church. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Bigelow  of  Kanazawa, 
Japan,  told  a  great  deal  about  her  school  work. 
She  says  that  in  the  interior  every  school  must 
have  a  Japanese  principal,  though  he  may  be 
principal  only  in  name,  merely  making  an  occa¬ 
sional  visit  to  inspect  the  working  of  the  school. 
The  Japanese  custom  is  to  have  school  on  Sat¬ 
urday  as  ’well  as  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
and  the  principal  of  Miss  Bigelow’s  school 
wished  the  teachers  to  comply  with  this  cus¬ 
tom.  But  the  teachers  could  not  do  it,  because 
Sunday  was  such  a  very  busy  day  with  all  of 
them,  and  they  felt  that  they  must  have  one 
day  a  week  that  was  not  so  very  full.  Miss 
Bigelow  herself  finds  Sunday  the  busiest  day  of 
the  week.  She  teaches  four  Bible  classes  every 
Sunday,  besides  other  work.  She  is  making  a 
catechism  for  the  youngest  scholars,  our  West¬ 
minster  Catechism  translated  into  Japanese  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  older  ones.  Miss  Bigelow  says 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  She  wishes 
for  time  to  visit  among  the  people  and  do  more 
evangelisiic  work.  During  the  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion  she  made  many  visits.  She  says  she  really 
likes  the  Japanese  food,  and  does  not  mind 
sitting  on  the  fioor  in  Japanese  fashion,  so  she 
considers  that  she  has  some  important  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  this  kind  of  work. 

A  very  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Dr. 
Briggi  of  Lakawn,  in  the  Laos  country.  He 
writes  that  Dr.  Peoples  and  Mr.  Taylor  are  very 
busy  at  the  Industrial  Farm.  Dr.  Peoples’ 
house  is  nearly  finished.  He  is  training  buffa¬ 
loes  to  draw  carts  in  preparation  for  the  moving 
to  the  new  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have 
lately  been  on  an  evangelistic  tour  up  the  river 
with  some  native  Christians.  Many  tracts  and 
copies  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  printed  on 
the  mimeograph  were  distributed  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Taylor  says  the  little  mimeograph  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor  of 
the  Lakawn  church,  is  very  busy,  doing  much 
translating  besides  his  pastoral  work.  Mis) 
Fleeson  visits  among  the  women,  and  has  many 
calls  in  return.  Some  of  her  visitors  come  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  but  some  come  from  a  real 
desire  for  instruction. 

Dr.  Briggs  baa  established  a  new  clinic  in  a 
neighboring  city,  where  he  meets  many  new 
people.  His  success  in  his  surgical  work  has 
been  very  great. 

Mrs.  Schauffier  told  the  ladies  of  a  new  book, 
“Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan,’*  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  (Bird)  Bishop.  The  whole  book  is  in¬ 
teresting,  but  the  description  of  Mrs.  Bishop’s 
visits  to  the  Hamadan  and  Teheran  schools  will 
be  especially  appreciated  by  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  our  mission  work. 

Mr.  Lyon  writes  from  Soochow:  “I  am  cosily 
ensconsed  in  «  room  nine  by  twelve,  in  our 
country  chapel,  five  miles  west  from  Soochow . 
I  am  trying  to  keep  as  near  to  the  simplicity  of 
apostolic  methods  as  possible.  My  work  is 
preaching  in  the  villages,  house  to  house  visita¬ 
tion,  and  Bible-class  instruction.  I  am  now 
particularly  interested  in  teaching  some  of  the 
Christians  of  advanced  years  to  read  the  Gos¬ 
pels  by  the  Romanized  method  of  writing 
Chinese.  The  system  has  been  in  use  in  older 
fields  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  found 
quite  possible  to  teach  people,  who  could  never 
learn  the  Chinese  character,  to  read  the  Bible 
in  the  Romanized  in  a  very  short  time.  Forty 
initials  and  thirty-three  finals  make  up  some 
six  hundred  syllables,  which  represent  all  the 
words  of  the  spoken  language.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  printed  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  has  printed  it  for  us,  and 
I  have  made  a  chart  containing  the  initials  and 
finals  for  use  in  teaching  the  system. 

“The  village  where  I  am  living  is  surrounded 
by  rice  fields,  and  is  more  or  less  malarious.  I 
want,  if  possible,  to  get  a  piece  of  ground  on 
the  hill  near  by,  and  erect  a  bungalow  in 
Chinese  style,  only  finished  better  inside,  and 
then  spend  the  most  of  my  time  among  the  vil¬ 
lages  round  about,  of  which  there  are  about  400 
within  easy  walking  distance.  I  will  ask  no 
happier  lot  than  to  devote  my  life  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  these  country  people. 

“  The  small  day  sebool  here,  in  the  same  house 
where  I  am  living,  is  having  a  transforming  in¬ 
fiuence  over  the  children  of  the  village.  I  am 
welcome  in  every  house,  and  often  have  my 
heart  gladdened  by  hearing  the  children  who 
are  too  young  to  go  to  school,  singing  ‘Jesus 
loves  me,  this  I  know.’ 


THE  UQUOR  DEAIJSRS’  EXCISE  BIIX. 

At  the  Excise  Law  meeting  at  Cooper  Union 
last  week,  the  several  societies  united  in  oppos¬ 
ing  this  Bill,  presented  each  a  brief  protest 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  special  interest 
which  it  sought  to  conserve.  The  protest  of 
the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  so  succinctly 
states  the  argument  against  Sunday  liquor  sell 
ing,  that  we  give  the  substance  of  it  as  follows : 

The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  represent¬ 
ing  a  very  large  number  of  our  citizens  of  all 
classes  and  faiths,  protests  against  the  Excise 
Bill  now  before  the  Ltgislature,  for  the  reason: 

That  it  removes  the  existing  restrictions  upon 
the  selling  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  (1)  by  explicitly 
permitting  such  sale  after  one  o’clock,  and  (2) 
by  such  other  insidious  changes  in  the  statute 
as  would  practically  nullify  the  restrictions 
upon  the  sale  of  liquor  during  the  remaining 
hours  of  Sunday. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  history  Sunday 
observance  has  been  protected  by  such  laws  as 
have  been  deemed  necessary  to  secure  to  all 
classes  the  right  to  rest  and  undisturbed  wor¬ 
ship.  To  this  end,  ordinary  labor  and  business 
are  forbidden  on  the  obvious  principle  that  the 
liberty  of  rest  for  each  depends  upon  a  law  of 
rest  for  all.  The  prohibition  of  ordinary  traffic 
on  Sunday  extends  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  because  experience  shows  that  the 
opening  of  liquor  shops  on  the  day  of  general 
rest  and  leisure,  brings  peculiar  temptation  to 
drunkenness  ^nd  crime.  Because  of  these  in¬ 
disputable  fruits  of  this  traffic,  a  like  prohibi- 
tioh  extends  to  the  days  of  popular  elections. 

The  Bill  in  question  is  pressed  upok  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  a  combination,  as  is  said,  of  30,000 
persons,  engaged  throughout  the  State  in  the 
liquor  traffic. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  issue  thus  present¬ 
ed  would  seem  sufficient  to  decide 

Shall  the  public  observance  of  ovE  American 
Sunday  be  protected  from  an  invi^iion  which 
experience  shows  beyond  question  to  be  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  individual  and  society  t  Shall 
a  breach  be  made  in  that  system  of  defences  by 
which  the  workingman  is  secured  in  his  right 
to  a  weekly  rest,  the  Christian  man  is  given 
his  opportunity  of  undisturbed  worship,  and 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  weekly  holiday  is 
guarded  t  To  state  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
Only  by  the  most  selfish  subordination  of  public 
good  to  private  gain,  only  by  an  effrontery 
which  sets  at  naught  the  rights  of  others  and 
the  prevalent  public  sentiment  of  the  decent 
classes  of  society,  can  the  liquor  traffic  ask  an 
exemption  from "  restrictions  imposed  for  the 
public  good  on  other  and  more  reputable  forms 
of  traffic. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  posons  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  combination  are  of  foreign  birth, 
and  plead,  for  the  exemption  of  their  Sunday 
traffic,  the  customs  of  the  lands  from  which 
they  come.  But  they  have  come  hither  because 
of  the  broader,  truer  liberty  which  is  here  en¬ 
joyed,  because  of  the  higher  opportunity  for 
personal  development,  because  of  the  better  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  personal  rights.  But  the 
broader,  truer  liberty,  the  larger  opportunities 
for  bfttering  themselves  and  their  families 
which  have  brought  them  hither,  what  are 
these  but  the  fruits  of  that  reverence  lor  law 
and  order,  that  regard  for  others’  I’ights,  that 
self-restraint  which  the  American,  Sunday  ob¬ 
servance  has  nurtured. 

Here  is  the  broad  ground  on  which  fair- 
minded  men  and  good  citizens  can  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  supporting  the  law  wliiijh  maintains 
a  weekly  day  of  rest  from  labor,  of  religious 
opportunity,  and  of  safety  from  1>ie  gambling 
hell  and  the  saloon. 

There  is  no  fanaticism  in  the  assertion  of  hu¬ 
man  nature’s  right  to  a  weekly  dajj of  safe  rest. 
The  denial  of  that  right,  in  whatejrer  phases  of 
liberty  it  may  dress  itself,  has  one  ^ain  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  gain  which  some  men  can  make  by 
breaking  down  the  Sunday  law  (hat  defends 
other  men.  | 


HRS.  WII.I.IAH  H.  H.  CHILDS. 


A  beautiful  life  came  to  its  n^iceful  close 
when  Mrs.  Maria  Eversley  ChiUflfied  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  at  her  homd^H  Brooklyn. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Evers - 

I'^y,  and  was  born  in  New  York 
December.  1838.  Her  parents'  wg^^^^^^em- 
bers  of  the  Alien-street  PresIDy^^^^PIKch, 
and  she  early  gave  her  heart 'M^^^^aviour. 
About  twenty-eight  years  ago^^Harried  Mr. 
William  H.  H.  Childs,  a  pro^^ws  man  of 
business  in  New  York,  and  connected 

themselves  with  the  Lafaye^^^^ftue  Church 
of  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Childs  wn^^ndy  of  fine 
mental  gifts,  playful  humor,  eng^Hg  manners, 
and  almost  faultless  loveliness  of  character. 
Her  constant  deeds  of  unostentatious  charity 
among  tte  poor  and  the  afflicted,  rsembled  the 
noiseless  rivulet,  which  flowing  through  a 
meadow  betravs  its  pathway  by  thfl  bright  ver¬ 
dure  which  it  waters  in  its  course. 

The  blessings  of  her  useful  life 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew ; 

And  kind  deeds,  where  her  footstSps  pressed. 

Like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

For  many  years  her  health  haa  been  very 
frail,  and  the  discipline  of  a  severe  bereavement 
in  the  loss  of  twin  children,  only  added  a  new 
refinement  to  her  Christian  graces.  'Her  fatal 
sickness  lasted  only  a  week,  and  at  the  quiet 
midnight  hour  her  heart  suddenly  ceasecT  its 
throbbings,  and  God  “gave  His  beloved  sleep.” 
After  her  death,  troops  of  the  poor  whom  she 
had  blessed  by  her  bounty  came  to  look  upon 
her  silent  face,  and  their  tears  were  her  sweet¬ 
est,  epitaph.  Her  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  her  present  pastor.  Dr.  Gregg,  and 
her  former  pastor.  Dr.  Cuyler,  ahd  the  great 
concourse  of  mourning  friends  attested  the 
widespread  love  which  she  bad  won  in  this 
community.  C. 

MRS.  HANNAH  P.  GIIXBIUR. 

“Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life,  ”  might  well  be  inscribed 
upon  the  monument  of  one  of  God’s  saints  who 
recently  passed  from  the  membership  of  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J,,  to  the  Church 
of  the  first-born  in  heaven. 

Hannah  Putnam  Tyler  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  March  15,  1819.  She  was  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  General  Israel  Putnam, -and  inherit¬ 
ed  some  of  the  sterling  and  sturdy  qualities  of 
her  revolutionary  ancestor — a  strong  will,  in¬ 
domitable  energy,  and  a  courage  that  rose 
superior  to  difficulties.  To  these  native  qual¬ 
ities  she  added  the  faith  that  works  by  love  and 
purifies  the  heart. 

At  an  early  age  she  gave  her  heart  to  Christ, 
and  thenceforth  served  Him  with  earnest  pur¬ 
pose,  first  in  the  membership  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  her  native  town,  then,  after 
her  union  in  marriage  with  Mr.  David  Gillmur 
in  the  year  1840,  in  the  Thirteehth- street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  York,  and  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  her  life  in  Westminster 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Called,  during  her  residence  in  New  York,  to 
part  with  her  three  sons,  and  in  1887  with  the 
beloved  husband  whose  faithful  helper  she  bad 
been  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  compelled 
by  reverse  of  fortune  to  struggle  with  poverty 
in  her  declining  years,  she  bore  her  trials  with 
Christian  fortitude,  kept  on  her  way  with 
heart  at  rest  in  Christ,  and  to  the  end  ceased 
not  to  reflect  the  light  of  God’s  peace  within. 

When  the  time  of  her  departure  drew  near, 
she  said  to  her  pastor,  “Jesus  is  very  precious 
to  me.  I  trust  Him  fully.”  She  fell  asleep 
January  30,  1892.  “Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord.”  J,  W.  T. 

The  Saratoga  Union  of  Febraary  9tb,  reports 
to  the  extent  of  a  close  column,  a  Talk  on  Spur¬ 
geon  given  by  Dr.  Cuyler  to  a  large  company 
assembled  in  the  parlors  of  Dr.  Strong’s  Sani¬ 
tarium.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Dr.  Cuyler  at  the  close. 
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THE  I.OUISANA  LOTTERY  TO  REMOVE  TO 
MEXICO. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  urged  by  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company  to  test  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law  of  the  last  Congress,  ex¬ 
cluding  from  the  United  States  mails  all  lottery 
tickets,  advertisements,  and  circulars,  and  all 
newspapers  containing  such  advertisements  and 
circulars,  was  received  with  general  and  pro? 
found  satisfaction.  It  was  felt  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  would  seriously  cripple  the  Louisiana  Lot¬ 
tery,  against  which  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
specially  directed,  yet  probably  no  considerable 
number  of  our  readers  or  people  believed  it 
would  accomplish  the  end  for  which  so  many 
sufferers  have  so  long  prayed,  and  prove  a  coup 
de  grace — the  decisive  finishing  stroke — to  the 
Louisiana  Company  for  whose  early  death  so 
many  have  labored  while  “hoping  against 
hope.” 

But  that  is  just  what  it  has  proved  to  be.  Un 
the  4th  ult.  John  A.  Morris,  Esq.,  notified  the 
public,  through  the  New  Orleans  newspapers, 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer  by  the  Lottery 
Company  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  $l  500,000  annually  for  twenty- five 
years  for  the  lesal  and  sure  extension  of  its  life 
for  that  period  by  a  special  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion,  and  also,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  its 
lease  of  life  in  1894,  the  Lottery  would  die  as 
quietly  and  gracefully  as  it  could  after  such  a 
discreditable  life.  Of  course  Mr.  Morris  does 
not  talk  in  this  way,  but  such  is  the  meaning 
of  his  language.  The  conflict  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  over  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of 
an  institution  which  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
State,  will  now  end  creditably  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  both  State  and  people.  We  respectfully 
congratulate  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  Gen.  G.  D. 
Johnson,  and  others  on  their  successful  fight. 
The  Octopus  will,  it  is  now  given  out,  remove 
to  Mexico,  on  the  expiration  of  its  present 
charter.  Poor  Mexico  could  not  resist  the  great 
temptation  of  a  large  annual  subsidy. 

FOR  THE  STARVING  IN  RUSSIA. 

Messrs.  W.  Ropes  &  Co.,  74  Wall  Street,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  remitted  to  the  Famine 
Relief  Fund  of  the  British  and  American  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  St.  Petersburg: 

George  T.  Little,  Bmnawick,  Maine . $10  00 

J.  R.,  through  New  York  Tribune .  1  00 

Mrs.  Simmons,  Monisburg.  Canada .  3  00 

A  Friend,  Englewood,  Ills .  1  00 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Richardson,  Beloit,  Wisconsin .  6  00 

A  Friend,  Warsaw,  N.  Y .  4  00 

E.  C.  Hutchinson,  Derry,  N.  H .  2  00 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding.  Groton,  Mass .  30  00 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Merkley.  New  York . .* .  2  00 

E.  C.  Hnngerford.  Chester,  Conn .  5  00 

N.  Y.  Evangelist,  from  a  subscriber .  5  00 

Miss  A.  G.  D..  New  York .  10  00 

J.  W.  B..  Mystic,  Conn.,  through  N.  Y.  Tribune. ...  1  00 

Sidney  Shepard,  New  Haven,  New  York .  100  00 

Through  New  York  Herald .  93  26 

S.  L.,  through  N.  Y.  Tribune .  1  00 

Through  Prof.  C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Bangor,  Maine .  110  21 

A  Detroit  Friend .  6  00 

Immanuel  Church,  Belmond,  Iowa .  71  80 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Perry,  East  Clarendon,  Vermont .  4  00 


Previously  acknowledged . $1,343  75 

$1,813  01 

February  16th,  1892. 

BOOK  TRADE  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  Russian  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  appointed  the  un¬ 
dersigned  to  receive  subscriptions  from  the 
members  of  the  book  trade.  "We  take  pleasure 
in  commending  the  cause  to  your  favorable  con¬ 
sideration,  and  shall  be  happy  to  forward  any 
contributions  you  may  wish  to  make,  to  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Treasurer,  to  whose  order 
checks  may  be  drawn. 

Birdseye  Blakehan, 
Henry  B.  Barnes, 

Committee. 


CiuTCitt  ’ 


City  and  Vicinity. 

The  fire  al-irm  telegraph  officials  declare  that 
they  do  not  know  of  a  single  hotel  in  this  city 
which  is  equipped  with  apparatus,  whereby  in 
case  of  fire,  gongs  in  all  the  rooms  may  be  set 
ringing  simultaneously. 

A  new  street-cleaning  bill  has  been  submitted 
to  Miyor  Grant  by  a  number  of  men  of  emi 
nence  in  this  city.  Their  plan  is  to  place  the 
street -cleaning  force  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  city  government  and  to  the  public  that  the 
uniformed  policemen  and  firemen  now  bear.  Per¬ 
manency  of  employment  is  to  be  guaranteed 
during  good  behavior,  and  politics  are  thus  to  be 
eliminated  from  street  cleaning.  The  new  bill 
has  been  drafted  by  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  soundness. 

The  large  plot  of  ground  between  113th  and 
114th  Streets,  and  Momingside  Park  and  Tenth 
or  Amsterdam  Avenue,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  trustees  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  The  land 
adjoins  the  grounds  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  and  is  close  to  the  proposed 
Bloomingdale  site  of  Columbia  College.  The 
prospect  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  more,  there  will  be  a  collection  of 
magnificent  buildings  there,  which  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  finest  groups  of  great 
edifices  in  Eurpoe. 

The  trustees  of  St.  John’s  Guild  are  taking 
steps  to  establish  a  chlidren’s  hospital,  non¬ 
sectarian,  where  the  children  of  the  poor,  in 
case  of  necessity,  can  be  taken  and  cared  for, 
irrespective  of  color  or  religion.  The  city  is  not 
entirely  without  such  institutions,  but  the 
need  of  adding  to  their  number  is  very  urgent. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  establish 
branches  of  a  central  hospital,  in  the  thickly 
populated  districts.  Eminent  physciians  have 
given  this  movement  hearty  cooperation  and 
support.  In  their  opinion,  this  work  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  poor 
children  of  New  York. 

Personal  and  News. 

The  ice-men  of  the  Hudson  announce  that 
there  is  a  full  crop  of  ice  this  year 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
men  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  Gen.  George  "W. 
Jones  of  Dubuque,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
that  State  last  week.  Gen.  Jones  is  ninety 
years  old,  and  was  one  of  the  first  United 
States  Senators  from  the  State. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  which  has  in  charge  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  in  'Washington 
of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  General  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
old  soldiers,  asking  for  subscriptions. 

The  County  Board  of  Freeholders  of  'frenton, 
N.  J.,  have  bought  a  farm  and  a  quarry  of  105 
acres,  on  the  Belvidere  and  Delaware  Railroad, 
in  order  to  establish  a  farm  penitentiary,  where 
all  prisoners  will  be  put  to  work.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  $9,000.  For  three  winters  the  city  has 
been  overrun  with  tramps,  who  purTOsely  do 
acts  which  send  them  to  a  warm  jail,  where, 
for  lack  of  room,  they  are  not  compelled  to 
work. 

A  gratifyingly  strong  demonstration  against 
the  Free  Whiskey  Bill  was  made  last  Monday 
before  the  Assembly’s  Excise  Committee.  A 
large  number  of  organizations  standing  for  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  State  were  ably  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  arguments  and  appeals  which 
they  submitted  cannot  fall  to  have  great  influ¬ 
ence  even  with  such  men  as  make  up  ths 
majorities  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Paderewski  will  be  the  subject  of  two  papers 
in  the  March  Century  and  of  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Gilder,  and  accompanying  them  will  be  a 
frontispiece  ^rtrait  engraved  by  Johnson  and 
a  sketen  by  Irving  Wiles  of  the  great  virtuoso 
at  the  piano.  Of  the  papers,  one  is  a  critical 
study  of  his  method  by  the  well  known  Amer¬ 
ican  musician,  William  Mason,  and  the  other 
is  a  bionaphical  sketch  by  Miss  Fanny  Morris 
Smith,  for  which  M.  Paderewski  says  he  has 
given  more  material  than  he  has  ever  before 

E laced  at  the  disposal  of  a  writer.  The  article 
as  also  had  the  advantage  of  Madame  Mod- 
ieska’s  suggestions,  the  Polish  actress  having 
been  a  friend  of  Paderewski  from  his  boyhood. 


F'ordign. 

Food  prices  are  rapidly  advancing  in  Paris  on 
account  of  the  new  tariff.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  extra  cost  to  a  workingman  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  is  a  franc  a  day. 

A  Montevideo  despatch  of  the  2d  inst.  says 
that  the  entire  police  force  of  the  city  had  been 
kept  busy  in  keeping  in  order  the  sailors  from 
the  Unit^  States  squadron  in  the  harbor,  who 
bad  been  given  liberty  to  go  on  shore. 

Cardinal  Miecilas  Ledochowski,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  is 
a  man  of  tall  figure.  His  face  is  broad  and 
square,  but  the  features  are  delicately  cut.  His 
appearance  is  that  of  a  churchman  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  always  been  noted  for  elegance 
of  speech  and  dignity  of  bearing. 

Yellow  fever  is  raging  at  Santos  and  Bahia, 
Brazil.  The  British  steamer  Buffon,  which  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  had 
lost  seven  out  of  thirty  of  her  crew  by  this  dis¬ 
ease,  reported  that  it  was  a  common  sight  to 
^  a  dozen  or  more  dead  or  dying  people  lying 
in  the  streets  of  the  cities  referred  to. 

An  American  youth  writing  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  from  wrlin  concerning  the  customs 
peculiar  to  schools  and  to  school-boys  in  Ger¬ 
many,  says:  Some  of  them  could  be  copied  by 
us  Americans  with  good  remits.  Others  we  do 
better  without.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  German  biys  is  their  manliness. 
It  is  a  trait  which  is  displayed  in  many  ways. 
It  shows  itself  not  only  in  courage  and  self- 
reliance,  whenever  these  qualities  are  most  put 
to  the  test,  but  also  in  a  kind  of  gallantry  or 
chivalry  which  marks  their  treatment  of  one 
another.  There  is  a  courtesy  in  their  bearing 
one  to  another  which  must  have  made  its  im¬ 
pression  on  every  American  who  has  been  in 
Germany. 

A  large  number  of  tbe  children  in  Paris  are 
now  said  to  be  growing  up  without  baptism. 
Father  Hyacinth  has  quoted  with  assent  the 
statement  of  an  expert  to  the  effect  that  out  of 
the  more  than  30,000,000  of  people  in  France, 
only  2,000,000  can  be  spoken  of  as  really  within 
the  Romish  Church. 

Owing  to  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
national  finances,  the  King  of  Portugal  has  re¬ 
nounced  20  per  cent,  of  his  income  from  the 
civil  list,  which  is  435,000  milreis  (about  $470,- 
000)  per  annum. 

The  extraordinarily  fatal  effects  of  the  severe 
weather  and  influenza  epidemic  amongst  tbe 
aged  continue  to  be  shown  by  the  obituary  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  London  Times.  Of  the  504 
deaths  advertised  in  its  columns  last  week  (the 
numbers  in  the  two  preceding  weeks  having  been 
405  and  375),  133  were  those  of  persons  between 
69  and  79  years  of  age,  and  80  (40  males  and  40 
females)  those  of  persons  between  79  and  89. 
Latest  accounts,  however,  say  that  the  rigor  of 
the  epidemic  is  abated. 

Institutions. 

The  recent  bequest  of  $300,000  from  Mrs. 
Stuart  of  New  York,  makes  the  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  tbe  richest  Presbyterian  Sem¬ 
inary  in  the  country.  In  the  last  report  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  income  of  Princeton 
Seminary  is  put  at  $70,558.26,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  at  $69,842.94.  The  inconde  of  Mrs. 
Stuart’s  bequest,  exclusive  of  the  sum  used  in 
erecting  a  new  dormitory,  which  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000,  will  enable  Princeton  Seminary 
to  endow  several  new  chairs. 

The  familiar  cut  of  “Temple  Bar,”  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  reason  of  its  being  a  favorite  resort 
for  Yale  men,  will  no  longer  be  seen  in  the 
“Yale  Banner”  or  “The  Yale  News.”  Never 
again  can  a  college  publication  contain  an  ad¬ 
vertising  reference  to  a  place  where  liquor  is 
sold.  The  Faculty  have  considered  this  subject 
fully,  and  the  final  edict  has  been  issued.  Tbe 
new  rule  will  materially  lessen  the  income  of  all 
the  college  publications,  but  the  students  fully 
approve  the  action  of  the  Faculty. 

Out  of  a  total  of  504  Cornell  Freshmen,  270 
are  members  and  attendants  at  church,  146  at¬ 
tendants  but  not  members,  fourteen  members 
but  not  attendants,  and  seventy  four  neither 
members  nor  attendants.  Tbe  denominational 
representation  is:  Presbvterian  fifty  six.  Epis¬ 
copalian  fifty-five,  Methodist  forty- nine.  Congre¬ 
gational  twenty  -  nine.  Baptist  twenty-seven, 
Roman  Catholic  twenty  two,  Unitarian  five, 
Lutheran  six,  Universalist  four,  other  denom¬ 
inations  seventeen.  Of  these,  139  have  become 
members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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Four  articles  in  the  March  Atlantic  will  at¬ 
tract  attention — a  story  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  entitled  A  'Village  Watch-Tower;  a  very 
bright  essay  on  The  Children’s  Poets,  by  Agnes 
Repplier;  Doubts  about  University  Extension, 
by  Professor  George  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard, 
and  An  Old  English  Township,  by  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford. 

The  illusi rations  to  accompany  Mr.  Henry 
Van  Brunt’s  authoritative  paper  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury,  on  the  architecture  of  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago,  are  being  prepared  with  tbe  great¬ 
est  care,  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
tbe  architects  who  are  helping  in  this  great 
work.  It  is  now  fully  evident  that  in  its  hous¬ 
ing  the  coming  Fair  will  be  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  ever  seen. 

The  third  number  of  the  new  California  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine,  (San  Francisco,  Cal.),  has 
enough  of  west- coast  flavor  to  make  it  repre¬ 
sentative  and  interesting  without  restriction  in 
too  narrow  limits.  Tbe  publishers  are  evidently 
determined  to  make  it  a  means  of  developing 
local  ability :  nine  hundred  dollars  are  offered 
in  somewhat  modest  sums  as  prizes  for  the  best 
articles  on  various  subjects. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  contains 
Tennyson’s  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clartnce.  It  shows  true  feeling,  but  will  add 
nothing  to  the  Laureate’s  fame.  Among  im- 
mrtant  papers  are  a  review  of  tbe  career  of 
Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Church  of  England, 
by  his  nephew,  Reginald  G.  Wilbtrforoe,  and 
one  on  The  Present  State  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
by  Rear-Admiral  Seymour. 

The  Andover  Review  for  February  contains 
the  first  extended  notice  in  American  periodi¬ 
cals  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Kuenen,  the  great 
Dutch  theologian.  People  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  consider  him  as  almost  the  arch¬ 
heretic  in  matters  of  Biblical  criticism,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  him  characterized  as  naturally 
conservative  and  eminently  fair  minded.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  bis 
work,  no  one  will  question  his  solid  learning, 
and  no  one  who  studies  his  writings  can  doubt 
that  his  work  was  all  actuated  by  an  unfeigned 
desire  for  truth. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  announce  for  im¬ 
mediate  publication  a  new  story  by  Marion  Har- 
land,  entitled  His  Great  Self. 

A  life  of  Spurgeon  is  in  process  of  prepara- 
tiou  by  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  great  preacher.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  H.  Earle,  Boston. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,  whose  works  on  the  Occult 
World  and  Esoteric  Buddhism  have  had  a  wide 
reading,  has  witten  a  book  on  The  Rationale  of 
Mesmerism,  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany  will  publish  shortly. 

The  lectures  on  The  Evolution  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  will 
carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  published 
in  a  volume  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  announce  for 
immediate  publication  in  their  “World’s  Bene¬ 
factors  Series,”  tbe  lives  of  Michael  Faraday 
and  of  Florence  Nightingale,  llie  former  is 
by  Walter  Jerrold.  whose  object  it  is  to  present 
a  popular  rather  tnan  a  scientific  sketch  of  this 
famous  man  of  science.  The  latter,  by  Eliza  F. 
Pollard,  is  an  appeal  for  greater  extension  in 
woman’s  work. 

Abroad  and  at  Home  is  the  comprehensive 
title  of  a  book  of  practical  hints  for  tourists, 
by  Morris  Philips  of  the  Home  Journal,  which 
will  be  published  in  March.  It  will  contain 
a  complete  guide  to  the  leading  London  hotels 
and  restaurants,  the  English  seaside  resorts, 
several  Paris  hotels  and  pensions,  and  the 
American  winter  paradises  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  California. 

The  Library  of  American  Literature,  edited  by 
Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  E.  M.  HutcUnson, 
has  had  such  recognition  in  England  as  few 
American  publications  have  known.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times  hu  lately  reviewed  the  work,  not 
briefly  as  is  its  custom  with  most  American 
books,  but  in  two  elaborate  articles,  several 
columns  in  length.  Tbe  richness  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  literary  mine  as  revealed  in  these  volumes 
aroused  “  l^e  Thunderer”  to  unwonted  enthu- 
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Eublications  for  the  new  year:  Mr.  Con 
life  of  Paine,  with  a  History  of  His  Li 
I  Political,  and  Religious  Career  in  A 
France,  and  England,  in  two  octavo  voln 
The  Life  of  George  Mason,  by  Kate  Mason 
'  land,  with  an  introduction  ^  General  Fitsh 
'  Lee ;  a  new  edition  of  the  'Writings  of  Tho 
Jefferson,  edited  by  Mr.  Paul  Lneester  F 
'  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  Talley 
Memoirs ;  tbe  third  volume  of  The  Script 
Hebrew  and  Christian,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
ward  T.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  D^n  of  the  Protes 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters.  Ph.D.,  for 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  History  and 
fessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  P 
^Ivania:  Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  ^  W 
K.  Moorhead,  a  companion  work  to  Nad 
Pre- Historic  America;  The  Customs  and  M 
ments  of  Pre-Historio  Peoples,  by  the 
de  Nadaillac.  Translated,  with  the_pe 
of  tbe  author,  by  Mrs.  A.  Bell  (N.  D’ Anvers 
Part  II.  of  A  History  of  Greece,  by  Evel 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. :  Outlines  of  Roman 
tory,  by  Henry  F,  Pelham,  Professor  of 'Anci 
Histor^r  in  Oxford  University ;  Pagan  Residn 
in  Christianity,  by  Abram  Herbert  Lewis,  D.D 
The  English  Language  and  English  Oram 
An  Historical  Study,  by  Samuel  Ramsey : 

Palm  to  Glacier,  with  an  Interlude  (B 
Bermuda,  and  Al^ka).  Sketches  of  Travel, 

Alice  Wellington  Rollins;  Tbe  Odes  and  E. 
of  Horace.  Translated  into  English  verse, *wi 
an  introduction  to  the  General  Stndy  of  t 
Odes  and  explanatory  notes,  by  John  B.  H 
Ph.D.;  Walter  Savage  Landor.  A  Crifi 
Study,  by  Edward  Waterman  Evans,  Jr. ;  lIi 
Hundred  and  Sixty-six  Dinners,  suggested 
Mary  E.  Nicol ;  and  Politics  and  Pen  Pictu 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hilliard.  In  the  Knic 
erbocker  Nuggets  the  next  additimis  will  b^ 
Johnson’s  Rasselas,  Owen  Meredith’s  Lucill 
Mrs.  Browning’s  .Aurora  Leigh.  To  r.„_ 
Crane’s  series  of  French  Classics  for  Students 
will  be  added  a  volume  of  the  French  Romanti 
School.  In  the  Story  of  the  Nations,  tbe  nesr 
issues  will  be:  The  Story  of  the  Byzantine  Em 
pire,  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman  of  All  Soul’s  College 
Oxford;'  The  Story  of  Sicily,  bv  Prof.  E.  A 
Freeman.  In  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series 
the  new  volumes  will  be:  Louis  XIV.,  by 
thurHassall;  Napoleon,  by  W.  O’Connor  Mor 
ris.  In  the  Questions  of  the  Day  Series  will 
published  at  once  a  volume  which  has  L. 
prepared  with  reference  to  discussions  now  be 
ing  renewed  in  Congress  and  throughout  tL 
country.  Money,  Silver,  and  Finance,  by  J 
Howard  Cowperthwait. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  Patrick  Henry :  Life,  Co  ' 
respondence and  Speeches.  Vol.  EH.;  William  W 

Henry. - The  Youth  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme 

Imbert  de  Saint  Amand.  Translated  by  Eliza 

Gilbert  Martin. - The  Realm  of  Nature;  H 

Robert  MUl. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company :  Ezekiel :  A  Lite 
Study  of  His  Prophecy;  William  G.  Bfffiantine. 
Jeremiah:  A  Character  Study;  William  G. 

tine. - The  Fall  of  the  Staincliffes ;  A.  Colbeck 

The  Highest  Critics  vs.  The  Higher  Critics ;  L. 
Munhall. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  January :  The  Author. 

For  February:  Astronomy  and  Astro- Physics;  Li 
tell;  Medical  Reporter  and  Student;  Preacher’s  M 
azine;  English  Illustrated;  Nineteenth  Century. 

For  March:  Missionary  Review  of  the  Worlds 
Quiver. 

Among  the  battles  between  financial  institu-  * 
tions  that  have  been  fought  over  in  the  news 
papers  of  this  city,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  most  animated,  not  to  say 
bitter,  has  been  that  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Companies  as  to  their  respective  courses  of 
management.  The  Connecticut  Mutual,  of 
Hartford,  has  been  the  assailant,  attacking  the 
great  companies  of  this  city  as  extravagant  and 
wasteful,  to  which  the  latter  replied  that  Such 
attacks  were  prompted  by  jealousy  of  their 
greater  success.  In$o  this  war  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  enter,  but  only  to  make  a  single  ob^-  i 
vatioc,  viz:  that  while  the  great  companiep-J 
here  all  pounced  upon  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  '  ^ 
not  one  ever  intimated  that  itl^s  fifir  pi  ifiiuti  f 
I y  safe.  It  may  have  been  too  conservative,  ' 
but  that  is  an  error  on  the  right  side.  In  lifw 
insurance  safety  is  the  first  consideration. 
What  an  investor  wishes  to  know  is,  not  how  < 
big  a  show  it  can  make  of  its  assets,  but 
whether,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone,  the  insur-  ^ 
ance  on  his  life  will  be  paid  to  his  family ;  and 
of  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  v 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

A  fonr-in-hand  coaching  party  through  800  miles  of 
“bowery  England”  is  one  of  seven  unique  trijm  arranged 
in  tbe  twelfth  program  of  The  Thomas  Foreign  Toura 
through  every  country  of  Europe.  Sent  for  4  cts.  for 
postage  to  1600  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  PRESIDENT. 
Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1891 
Assets,  -  jrB9,S07,18S  C3 


Beierre  on  Policies  (AMoricaa 
Table  4V|)  -  -  -  -  I 

Liabilities  other  than  Beaerr*, 
Sarplas,  .  .  -  .  - 

Boeelpts  fToai  all  soarees, 
PayaeBtate  PolicT-HeMerk 
Bisks  assaaed  and  reaewse, 
194,470  polleiss,  ... 
Bisks  la  force,  984,607  policies, 
aaoBBtiag  to  ... 


$140,908,899  O') 
607,849  6.‘ 
18,000,907  10 
87,094,704  6:i 
18,766,711  80- 

007,171,801  00- 

’  096,760,401  03 


Nora.— The  above  statement  shows  a  large  increase 
over  the  businew  ot  1890  in  amount  at  risk,  new  business 
aaumed,  payments  to  policy-holders,  receipts,  assets  and 
surplus ;  and  Includes  a  risks  assumed  only  the  number 
ana  amount  of  policies  actually  issued  and  paid  for  in. 
the  accounts  of  the  year. 

THE  A$$ET$  All  IHVEHTEH  A$  riLLiW$i 

Beal  Estate  and  Bend  A  Bertgage  ^ 

Loans,  .  .  -  -  •  $81,046Ji40  48 

United  iiatss  Bonds  and  ether  _ 

Seenrltiek  ....  67,001,466  78 

Loans  on  OoliMoral  Seenritles,  10,990,900  OA 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Tmst  Ceaipa- 

nles  at  intersst,  ...  6,070^160  03 

UUrest  aeemed,  Prendnnis  De- 

forred,  etc.,  ...  -  6,900.096  4» 

$169,^07,108  » 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statesseat 
and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  Watb>housb,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual. 

tiFou  or  m  Riicim  codiittii. 

Olss  cf  lbs  Iitaal  Uh  lassnass  Ooaqsay  if  Is*  ToA 
ImsryKttah 


ikanetaroflbsiavmtiMnlsettksOoavuTaadsxaniiitknrsifr*- 
batiM  of  ths  sjilim,  irte,  sad  ssmr^  with  whitb  thsasmsBtssnd 
leaohn  kavs  bsM  ksft,  sad  tbs  bsiiBMS  ia  gnMnl  is  tniMNtid 

H.  C.  VON  Post,  Roasar  Oswtu, 
OsoMS  Buss,  J.  H.  HsasNa, 
JuuiN  T.  Davws,  0.  C.  Romiseib 
Jas.  0.  Holocn. 

ROBERT  A.  ORANNI80,  Vwi-PassMiT. 


WALTKn  R.  Gillsttb, 
Fanonnic  Cromwbll, 
Emoby  McCuntocx, 


General  Manager. 

-  -  Treasurer. 

-  •  Actuary. 


Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Iteai 
Tito  Piclr  Mortgages.  Interest  semi-annual.  WWi: 
lUC  lUbK.  able  In  Gold  and  guaranteed. 

A  imlfloH  per  cent,  debentures  aeonred  only  te . 

AVUlUVU*  ^irst  mortgagee.  Interest  semi-aaniiog.' 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Wae*^“  ’ 
ton  by  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bnnnell,  personally,  <rf . 
years’  experience,  a  diiector  and  large  stookholdar. 
Itedtonot  exceeding  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  v  ' — 

No  loans  made  by  agents. 

A  Homs  CoHPAiiT.  Its  stockholders.  An  Ivy 
except  Mr.  Bnnnell.  are  residents  of  VUAJr  f 
New  York  State.  Majority  of  its  stock  Pnnfl'dgi 
held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  *  1  wllHBe 
losses  have  been  made.  Circular  and  list 
ot  stockholders  furnished  on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  Stats 
Department. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 


Investment  Com 

CAPITAIi  $500,000. 


140  Nassau  Street,  NSW  TO 

PRSaiDXNT,  Wm.  8.  Bno,  Presb  StiMtng  NsMbsmI 
Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

VICB-PBB8IDENT8 ;  SMnsy  B.  Mens,  Mens 
New  York,  snd  «x-Jndge  Mstt  H.  B3Us,  Yonkers,  M. 
OOUNSBIi,  Xx-Oov.  Thos.  M.  Waller  o<  OoniKOttcuS. 
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